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THE FRONT PORCH 


M any guitarists have a sad yarn about the 
guitar that got away—that which for 
whatever reason they sold, only to regret the 
decision. The story usually has an unhappy 
ending, but sometimes, against the odds, the 
guitarist is reunited with a long-lost six-string. 
That was the case for Buck Curran, with his 
custom Sobell, featured in the previous issue’s 
Great Acoustics column. 

William Apostol, aka Billy Strings, has a 
similar tale about a Martin D-93 that belonged 
to his father, Terry Barber, who promised 
Strings that this family gem would one day be 
his son’s—but which he had to let go of when 
the family fell on hard times. Strings (who 
received his nickname from an aunt) appar- 
ently no longer has such problems; he has 
emerged from a turbulent upbringing to 
become one of the bluegrass world’s hottest 
young flatpickers, already winning a Grammy 
for Best Bluegrass Album (Home) in 2020, and 
having a Preston Thompson signature model, 
not to mention his own prized Martin, a 1944 
D-28. For this cover story, writer E.E. Bradman 
clearly had a blast talking with Strings, who is 
not just a fine guitarist but a funny and 
engaging conversationalist. 

Strings is of course indebted to Norman 
Blake, whose sparkling accompaniments and 
brisk single-note lines have helped set the tem- 
plate for the art of flatpicking guitar. In this 
issue, Alan Barnosky takes a break from his 
regular Pickin’ column to offer a feature lesson 
on the subtleties of Blake’s approach. And as a 
companion piece, for World Premiere, I have 


Amythyst Kiah 


transcribed a selection from the guitarist’s latest 
album, Day by Day. 

It’s exciting news when a venerated guitar- 
maker like Gibson introduces a new line of 
acoustics, and the company’s new Generation 
Collection of affordable, U.S.-made flattops has 
caught a buzz. AG finally got its hands on two 
of the guitars, the G-45 and the G-200 EC, and 
reviewer James Volpe Rotondi was duly 
impressed by their sound and feel, not to 
mention the immersive playing experience pro- 
vided by their soundports. In Guitar Talk, 
Rotondi chats with Amythyst Kiah, a rising star 
who sings and plays what she has called “alt- 
country blues”—and who happens to be making 
very good use of her G-45. 

As its model number suggests, the G-45 is 
based on the iconic J-45, the slope-shouldered 
dreadnought that first appeared in the early 
1940s and which has long been one of Gibson’s 
most popular acoustics, dubbed “the Workhorse” 
for its utilitarian aesthetic. If you’re unsure of 
what slope-shouldered—or even dreadnought— 
means, be sure to check out Greg Olwell’s story 
on the wide range of body sizes and styles devel- 
oped by Gibson, Martin, and other makers, 
everything from parlors and baby guitars to 
dreads and jumbos. In this special feature you 
can learn about both historical aspects and sonic 
characteristics. It’s not only a fascinating read, 
but a guide that can help you make a smart deci- 
sion about your next guitar purchase—hopefully 
one that you will treasure and not let get away. 

—Adam Perlmutter 
Adam. Perlmutter @Stringletter.com 
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Southern Exposure 


Amythyst Kiah gives old-timey music a new-timey sound 


BY JAMES VOLPE ROTONDI 


ССТ f I had to do it all over again,” sings 

I Tennessean singer-songwriter Amythyst 
Kiah on her new album, Wary + Strange, “Га do 
the same damn thing." If Kiah is talking about 
how she's approached her blossoming career so 
far, it’s hard to argue. Though she grew up self- 
taught, emulating everyone from Tori Amos to 
Tracy Chapman, Kiah received her proper 
musical education through East Tennessee State 
University's Old-Time Music program, and that 
depth of understanding and study permeates 
everything she plays. 

The results speak for themselves: a Grammy 
nomination for her song “Black Myself," 
recorded with Rhiannon Giddens and the other 
members of Our Native Daughters, a super- 
group made up of women of color. “Васк 
Myself" (which also appears on Wary + Strange) 
would take Song of the Year honors at the 2019 
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Folk Alliance International Awards. Still, it’s the 
stuff you can't teach that makes Kiah's music so 
impactful: a wicked right-hand fingerpicking and 
pick stroke, plus an absolute saxophone of a 
voice, full of a gnarly power and authority. She 
also displays a certain creative willingness to 
bare her soul, an artistic imperative that fantasy 
author Neil Gaiman recently described as "the 
willingness to walk down the street naked." 
Kiah has plenty to unpack and plenty to 
reveal, including the suicide of her mother 
while Kiah was still a teenager, an event she 
explores to devastating effect in the harrowing 
^Wild Turkey." Her attempt to salve that trauma 
with alcohol, and its debilitating effects, is 
channeled into a biting lyricism on “Hangover 
Blues" and confronted head-on in “Firewater.” 
Likewise, Wary 7 Strange is everywhere in- 
formed by, as she describes it, ^grappling with 


COURTESY OF GIBSON GUITARS 


trauma while also trying to navigate the experi- 
ence of [growing up] a Black and LGBT woman 
in a white suburban area in a Bible Belt town." 
Kiah's grounding in the midst of all this chal- 
lenging social and emotional turbulence? Why, 
her acoustic guitars, of course. 

“Му main guitar since 2013 has been a 2009 
Martin D Mahogany 09 dreadnought," Kiah 
explains. “It’s basically a D-18 in terms of build 
and design, but it's part of their Sustainable 
Wood Series, which means all the woods on it 
are certified by the Forest Stewardship 
Council." The D Mahogany 09 features a certi- 
fied European spruce top, mahogany back and 
sides, and a mahogany V-shaped neck. The fret- 
board and 1930s-style belly bridge are made of 
sustainable katalox. Kiah had the guitar outfit- 
ted with Fishman electronics, and she strings it 
with Martin MA545 Authentic Acoustic Blue- 
grass Phosphor Bronze strings (12.5-55). "The 
D Mahogany 09 is my absolute workhorse,” 
says Kiah. "It's been everywhere with me— 
England, Sweden." 

More recently, though, Kiah has fallen under 
the spell of a Gibson J-45 Standard acoustic- 
electric outfitted with an L.R. Baggs VTC pickup 
system, and she's discovered a clever way to 
make it sound as big as her booming voice 
requires. ^I was at soundcheck, and wanting to 
get a sound real quick," she recalls, “зо, instead 
of plugging into my DI and the PA, I just 
plugged my J-45 with the Baggs pickup into my 
electric guitar amp—a Fender Hot Rod Deluxe— 
and the tone was awesome. АП the mellowness, 
low-end, and warmth of the J-45 really came 
through, and there was none of that quack you 
can sometimes get going straight through a PA." 

The newest member of Kiah's brood of 
guitars is likewise a Gibson: the brand-new 
Gibson Generation Series G-45 [see review, 
page 72], featuring a soundhole on the upper 
bout's top side, which drives the chamber's 
sound directly at your eardrums. ^When we're 
playing acoustic guitar,” Kiah says, “we're so 
used to having the sound move away from us, 
and thus being slightly muffled to our ears. 
After a few nights with the G-45, working on 
my songs when it was quiet in the room, my 
head next to the guitar, with the sound coming 
from the port right at me, well, I couldn't 
believe like how much I needed that in my life." 

Some of Kiah's other recent equipment dis- 
coveries include the Red Panda Context 2 
reverb pedal (“и sounds clichéd, but it really 
does sound heavenly"), the Tech 21 Acoustic 
Fly Rig with onboard preamp, tuner, compres- 
sion, reverb, and delay, and a Fishman Loudbox 
Artist Bluetooth acoustic amplifier. *Getting 
into the whole gear thing is pretty new for me,” 
she confesses, "but I'm beginning to see that the 


sky is the limit as far as the kinds of sounds I 
can produce with an acoustic instrument." 

Like many songwriters, Kiah turns to the 
simplest of gadgets—a capo—to find the sweet 
spot for her vocal range, and to allow her to play 
similar chordal shapes and licks in whatever key 
suits the song she's playing. “The way the capo 
got integrated into my songwriting is that when 
I was in string band at ETSU, I played old-time 
rhythm guitar along with the bass lines, with no 
leads to speak of. My focus was on doubling 
those bass runs and keeping the backbeat on the 
rhythm. Within that type of music, we were gen- 
erally playing in the keys of G, C, A, or D. So if I 
wanted to keep the same voicings I used in G, 
but transpose them to A, I would put the capo 
on the second fret and I could do all the same 
bass runs I did before. And yes, typically when 
I'm writing a song, ГЇЇ move the capo around оп 
the neck until I find a key where my voice feels 
most comfortable." 

While Kiah admits that this may limit her use 
of a broader chord vocabulary, it has also allowed 
her to explore her driving percussive technique 
on the instrument, focus on her fingerpicking, 
and establish a style that's uniquely her own. “It 
does seem like it's always the left-hand stuff that 
gets really heralded by other guitarists— 


‘l realize that I can 
explore so many 
different directions 
within the basic 
realm of Americana/ 
country/blues.’ 

- AMYTHYST KIAH 


that ability to fly up and down the neck,” she 
offers. “I can’t say that’s ever held much interest 
for me, though there was a time when it led to a 
kind of imposter syndrome for me, like, Am I 
a real guitar player?’ I pulled out of that pretty 
quick, though. I know some people will call the 
capo a ‘cheater,’ but I don’t see it as a limitation; 
it’s allowing me to keep all the cool technique ele- 
ments in the song that I want to keep, sing in the 
register I want to sing, and focus on how I deliver 
the melody, which is with my voice.” 

Kiah may trade in the old-time, blues, folk, 
and soul vocabularies. But on Wary + Strange, 
produced by Tony Berg (Phoebe Bridgers, Amos 
Lee) she presents a decidedly modern palette 
that paints around her voice and guitar with 
woody, muted funk grooves, atmospheric sound 
design swatches of Mellotron and pedal steel, 
and groovy electric guitar moments by the likes 


of L.A. session god Blake Mills. Interestingly, it 
was Kiah’s third attempt to record the songs. 
“Tony really set a standard of the kind of pro- 
ducer that I want to work with from now on,” 
she says. “Someone who wants to be very delib- 
erate about what each song needs, who sees my 
vision but wants to expand on it. The way Tony 
thinks about sound is incredibly fascinating to 
me—it’s not just about the instrument some- 
times, or the arrangement, but the soundscape. 

“Since making this record,” Kiah continues, 
“I realize that I can explore so many different 
directions within the basic realm of Americana/ 


country/blues. There are so many ways to push 
the envelope, to experiment, to introduce ele- 
ments that sound fresh and new, even while 
keeping that certain familiarity to it at the core. 
We rebuilt these songs from scratch with Tony, 
being as deliberate as possible with all the 
choices we made about how to arrange them 
and how to give each one its own unique per- 
sonality. If you strip the songs down to the 
essentials, sure, they're still based in the music I 
grew up playing and studying, but now there's 
also this wonderfully ethereal, magical quality 
about them as well." ас 
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Fire on 
His Tongue 


How Billy Strings found his own voice 
within the flatpicking tradition 


BY E.E. BRADMAN 


much the guitar has saved my life and kept me out 
of trouble," says Billy Strings. “It’s always been my 
coping mechanism and my survival strategy." 

It's barely a month after his 29th birthday, and Strings, who 
grew up William Apostol in Muir, Michigan (population: 613), is 
getting ready to play two sold-out shows at the 2,500-capacity 
Fillmore Philadelphia. The day before, he'd made headlines by 
handing out 200 guitars at his old primary school, Twin Rivers 
Elementary, and as he reminisced about being on the playground 
with the parents of today's students, Strings remembered the 
hard times, too. 

"I've been through some shit, but no matter how bad it 
was, the music was always good. It distracted me from what- 


É E | was sitting in a therapy session, and I realized how 


ever was going on," he says. “So, yeah, it really meant a lot to 
me to get back to my community and hook those kids up. It's 
one of the coolest things Гуе ever done." 

Strings's intimate knowledge of substance abuse, poverty, 
and small-town ennui are key parts of his story, as is the fact 
that his dad, the masterful guitarist Terry Barber, imbued him 
with a deep love for bluegrass. At 14, Strings left Muir for 
Traverse City, three hours north, where he spent four years 
playing traditional bluegrass with mandolinist Don Julin. He 
was also beginning to absorb other influences, a fact readily 
apparent on the Billy Strings EB released a year after he'd 
moved to Nashville in 2015. Turmoil & Tinfoil followed in 
2017, and his current touring band (bassist Royal Masat, Billy 
Failing on banjo, and mandolinist Jarrod Walker) is the core 
of Home, which won a Grammy, one of many honors bestowed 
on Strings in 2019. His latest album, the uplifting Renewal 
(2021), has been met with rapturous acclaim. 

“Му childhood has been central to my entire life—I just was 
looking in the rearview mirror instead of through the wind- 
shield," Strings says. "That's what Renewal is about. Гуе been 
sifting through my childhood trauma in therapy for the last few 
years, and I feel like I'm at a point where I'm rounding the 
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corner. It's a new chance at life without being 
stuck in the past." 

A big chunk of that healing happens onstage, 
which is also the best place to experience the 
full range of Billy's dazzling gifts. At the Fillmore 
Philly, the band delivers catchy originals and 
blazing takes on classics by the Stanley Brothers, 
John Prine, Bad Livers, Gordon Lightfoot, Jimmy 
Driftwood, Ralph Stanley, the Hill Billies, 
and Honey & Sassafras; a fistful of Grateful 
Dead chestnuts and hat-tips to Nirvana's “АП 
Apologies" and Jimi Hendrix's "Third Stone from 
the Sun" round out the evening. 

The next night is more old school: Flatt & 
Scruggs, Tony Rice, the Dillards, Johnny Horton, 
more Stanley Brothers, John Hartford, Jinmy 
Cliff's "Sitting in Limbo," and future Billy Strings 
classics like “Red Daisy." The harmonies are 
magical; the playing is on fire. And when the 
quartet dips into jam-band territory, the distor- 
tion channel on Strings' Orange Rockerverb 50 
combo and his bountiful pedalboard help him 
blur the line between acoustic and electric. He 
navigates his Grace Design BiX DI, Boss DC-2W 
Waza Craft Dimension C chorus, Jam Pedals 
WaterFall chorus/vibrato, MXR Tremolo, Electro- 
Harmonix Pitchfork pitch-shifter, Strymon Lex 
Rotary, Source Audio Nemesis delay, Electro- 
Harmonix Micro POG, TC Electronic Ditto looper, 
and Chase Bliss Wombtone phaser as expertly as 
he rocks his two signature Thompsons, kept on 
point by Petersen strobe tuners. 

Strings is having so much fun that it's easy 
to see why he does 200 shows a year. ^My job is 
to distract people for about two hours each 
night from all the bullshit they're going 
through," he says. "I try to spread some positiv- 
ity. 'm a temporary relief balm that you can put 
in your ears and clear your head before you go 
back to real life." 


When the pandemic hit, did you miss touring 
or were you happy for a breather? 

A little bit of both. It was a welcome break, but 
we were just starting to get some traction, and 
the rug got pulled right out from under us. It 
was kind of scary. I didn't know if I was going to 
have to get a day job. 


Now that you're back on the road, do you find 
that people are more appreciative than ever? 
For sure. And we're happy to be playing, so it's 
coming from both sides. 


Let's talk about the band, which is such a 
crucial part of the Billy Strings experience. 
Billy Failing's been with me the longest. He's 
super chill, keeps to himself, shows up, and 
does a killer job. I met Royal at a Phish concert, 
and he joined in 2016 or 2017. He's an 
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incredible player, and it blows me away how he 
can read my mind onstage. And Jarrod is the 
one who keeps us true to old-school bluegrass, 
so it's fun to see him stretching out and playing 
long, improvised sections. 


The band does a great job of walking the line 
between old-school and modern. 

As much as we get into progressive stuff, the 
coolest shit is still Bill Monroe, Doc Watson, Flatt 
& Scruggs, Jimmy Martin, Larry Sparks, J.D. 
Crowe—all that stuff. It just doesn't get any better. 


| read an interview where you made a 
connection between old-time and current 
music and tattoos. 

Well, in traditional bluegrass, you don't stray 
too far from the melody or play all over it. Old- 
school tattoos are kinda similar: There's more 
black shading, and big, thick, bold lines. You 


‘l try to spread 
some positivity. 
Рт a temporary 
relief balm that 
you can put in 
your ears and 
clear your head 
before you go 


back to real life? 
-BILLY STRINGS 


just want to slam that melody right in there so 
that like a bold tattoo, it will hold up for a long 
time, just like Bill Monroe's music has. 


How do you feel about putting your stamp on 
the classics? 

I might take a song that I learned way back 
when and do my own thing with it, but some- 
times I try to imitate the original artist a little 
bit more. I guess it just depends on what it is. 


Do the bluegrass police get on your case? 

I don't know if they have my number [laughter]. 
I mean, people call me a bluegrass artist, but 
when it really comes down to it, there's more to 
it than that. I play a lot of bluegrass, but I play 
a lot of other stuff, too. 


Do you ever sit down to specifically write 
bluegrass songs? 

I'm so hard-pressed to write a song that I can't 
be picky about what genre it is. When a song 


comes, I don't care if it’s a polka—I’m going to 
sit there and write that sucker, you know? I 
can't have an inspiration for a song and then be 
like, “ОК, how do I make this bluegrass?" I was 
raised on bluegrass, and I love to talk about Bill 
Monroe and Doc Watson with the best of 'em, 
but when I'm just creating my music, I'm not 
trying to pigeonhole myself into being some 
neo-Appalachian mannequin. 


When did you realize you weren't strictly an 
old-time bluegrass artist? 

When I was in middle school, I wanted to play 
music with people my age; Га only hung out 
with my dad's old bluegrass buddies. I played 
heavy metal for a little bit and then I got sick of 
it—my bands kept breaking up, and drugs and 
bullshit got in the way. I came back to bluegrass 
as a real purist, because I had cut my teeth on 
Flatt & Scruggs and Bill Monroe and Doc and 
Merle. When I started my career as Billy Strings, 
I was about 18. I wore a vest, I had slicked-back 
pomade hair, and I was trying to dress up like 
an old bluegrass guy from the '40s. I was trying 
to be somebody I was not. 


What changed? 

Hearing bands like String Cheese Incident, 
Greensky Bluegrass, the Infamous Stringdust- 
ers, Leftover Salmon, Railroad Earth, Yonder 
Mountain String Band, and Jeff Austin. It was 
like, “Oh my God, I can play bluegrass but I 
don't have to pretend I'm some old coal miner. 
I can just be myself!" First, I got rid of the tie, 
then I undid a few top buttons, and then the 
vest was gone. I started wearing jeans with a 
nice button-up shirt, and eventually, my hair 
started getting longer, and I was just like, “ОК, 
I'm wearing a T-shirt on stage." 


It's obvious you've put in your 10,000 hours 
living and learning bluegrass. Do you practice 
or warm up before shows? 

I like to pick up my guitar before the show and 
run through major scales up and down the 
neck. That's a good warm-up for me. I'm always 
hoping that if I warm up without digging in too 
hard, I can keep that going on stage. 


You play hard, man! 

I know! Like, too hard, really. I can't help it. I 
feel like I'm getting a little bit better. Bryan 
Sutton's my hero, and I never see him going 
overboard or playing too soft, either. I use the 
same pick he does, the BlueChip TP48. 


What is it about that pick that works for you? 

I like a triangle pick, but I don't want a big 
Dorito. I want a small, concise precision triangle. 
The TP45 is a bit too thin and the TP50 is a 


little too thick; the 48 is perfect. And I like 
them because I can't wear a BlueChip out—I 


played on one pick for over nine months 


before it started getting round. Shout-out to 
[BlueChip owner] Matt Goins! 


| read somewhere that you love your 
D'Addarios because they don't break when 
you really dig in. 

I was playing coated strings, and Га break a 
G string three times in one set. And no, it wasn't 
my saddle. Right after I signed with D'Addario, 
the XS strings came out, and I was back with 
coated strings that last a long time and sound 
good. On my old Martin, I only use the D'Addario 
Phosphor Bronze mediums, the regular old 
uncoated ones, and they sound amazing. 


Is it true you don't have a guitar tech? 
I do not. 


Why not? 
We don't really have any room on the bus. I 
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mean, we just got a monitor engineer two 
weeks ago! [Laughs] 
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Tell me about your signature Thompson and 
your Martin D-28. 
I have two Brazilian rosewood dreadnought 
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) Thompsons onstage with me at all times. I 
s , ГД Е have а K&K soundhole magnetic pickup, and 
w then I have a transducer pickup under the 


= ` г қ » enr г I bridge plate, and I switch between the two. For 
\ T $ ӛң па ! the clean, straight-up bluegrass signal, I use the 
| av kis 5473 ж. | K&K transducer on Ше bridge, but when I use 
Құл; АЯП i an amp, I turn on the magnetic pickup—it's 
y Жү Y г т Е more like an electric guitar pickup and it doesn't 
% Š bu" hau (>. : feed back like the transducer will. For my pick 
* Ж po 1 - gain, I got Ше bridge pickup down there, and 
нам а ` when I want го май, I can go up on Ше neck 

са к T" pickup and have that electric tone. 

EA 
Xu i š Ç It's nice to have choices. 

е 5%; » A An I have a little Shure Beta microphone inside the 
ЦАР ДА 7; guitar, too, which goes to my in-ears and to front 


қ Y of house. I'm wireless, so the packs supply that 
) ж 4 Shure with phantom power. Тһе other wireless 


( — US ri signal goes to my Grace DI—I can play electric 
Д * | А, stuff, acoustic stuff, jump up and down, and do 
whatever I want with that guitar. It's amazing. 


Are both Thompsons wired the same way? 


Exactly the same. If I break a string, I can grab 


the other one, and they're set up similarly, so it 
doesn't feel so awkward to switch. 


What in-ears are you using? 

Jerry Harvey Audio Roxannes. I’ve been with Jerry 
for a while now, and he's another very kind dude, 
a homie and a badass. 
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What's the story with your D-28? 

I met a guitar collector at Newport Folk Festival, 
real nerdy like me, who said that if I ever got a 
chance to play a 1945 D-28, I should check it 
out. He put it in my head that I'd like a '45 D-28 
because I don't like a big, fat 1-3/4-inch neck, 
like they made in the '30s, and I don't like it 
when they got too skinny in the '50s. I like that 
in-between, a nice 1-11/16 nut, but with some 
girth on the back end of the neck. 

When I saw a late 1944 D-28 at Gruhn 
Guitars online, I went down, hung out with 
George [Gruhn], and played it. It blew my mind. 
Гуе heard that wartime D-28s can be hit or miss, 
and this one was definitely not a miss. It's in 
amazing condition, and it's got this beautiful 
checking all over the top. I don't know if I'll ever 
need another acoustic guitar. It's the holy grail, 
and I cannot believe I own it. 


Did you put a pickup in it? 

Im not putting a pickup or anything in this 
guitar. On Jimmy Kimmel, we all played right 
into microphones, and that's what this guitar is 
for—the studio, and when I'm sitting around 
pickin’. It’s a cannon! Every note is loud and 
clear, up and down the neck. I might put a K&K 
pickup in it someday, but I’m certainly not going 
to do all the bullshit Гуе done to my other 
guitars. This is what they talk about when they 
talk about Martin guitars. I’m in love! 


The story about your dad’s D-93 [a special- 
edition dreadnought that Martin produced 
for its 160th anniversary —ed.] is pretty 
special, too. 

When I was a little kid learning how to play, my 
dad told me, “Son, when I die, this is going to 
be your guitar someday.” 


Wow. 

It was the family jewel. Years later, things got 
tough, and the only thing we had worth any 
money was that guitar, which his dad had 
bought for him. I didn’t want my dad to sell it, 
but he needed to provide for the family. 

When I got into bluegrass again, I was 
looking for a Martin. I was on this unofficial 
Martin forum and there it was—it was his 
guitar! I knew every single picking mark and 
scratch. I wrote to the seller, Joe Singleton, 
and asked him not to sell this guitar to 
anybody but me. I told him it was my dad's 
guitar and that I needed it back in the family. 


Did he believe you? 

He wasn't sure if I was just a kid who was 
telling him a story, and he had people on eBay 
ready to pay cash for it right then. I told him I 
could have his money in three months, and he 
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was like, "Are you kidding me?" It would've 
been over right then, but his wife stepped in 
and told him to give me a chance. I did every- 
thing I could do to come up with $700 a month 
for three months in a row, and Joe sent the 
guitar back to me. 


How did it feel to have it in your hands again? 

I went to my dad's house and put it on the 
kitchen table, and he thought it was a prank. 
That guitar had been gone for eight years! He 
opened the case an inch, shut it, and then sat 
down. He could hardly breathe; he said it felt 
like his mother was back from the grave. And 
then he picked it up and played John Deere 
Tractor" by Larry Sparks. Me, my mom, and my 
brother were just standing there holding each 
other, all four of us crying tears of joy because 
the guitar had made it back into the family. I got 


to meet Joe a couple years later and thank him 
for selling it back to me. 


The video of the Traverse City duo show you 
did with your dad in 2020 is killer. Can you 
imagine doing a whole album with him? 

I could see myself doing a bluegrass record with 
him of the old-school stuff that I grew up on, 
the music of my childhood. I could also see 
doing something with bigger artists and people 
in different genres. I want to do stuff with great 
musicians from Mali, and I'd love to learn more 
about choro music from Brazil. I want to keep 
playing with my heroes. I could see a lot of stuff 
happening, but I’m trying to not force it, to just 
let karma do its thing. Who knows—I gave all 
those kids guitars yesterday, and maybe ГЇЇ get 
a call from Cardi B and she'll want to do a song 
with me and Emmylou Harris! ас 
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Out of the 
Spotlight 


Norman Blake's undersung guitar work- 
and what you can learn from it 


BY ALAN BARNOSKY 


ften described as one of the great unsung 

heroes of 20th-century folk music, it's hard to 

imagine that Norman Blake, never one for the 
spotlight, would want it any other way. Blake has kept a 
low profile, living the majority of his life in the quiet 
northeastern corner of Georgia. But his accolades are 
dizzying: He has worked as a studio musician and 
sideman for some of Nashville's greatest stars; his songs 
have been covered by the likes of Gillian Welch and 
Dave Rawlings, Tony Rice, and the Punch Brothers; he 
has received a multitude of Grammy awards and nomi- 
nations; and he is considered one of the finest and 
most influential flatpickers ever. And though Blake 
stopped touring in 2007 to enter retirement, at the age 
of 83 he continues to play and record, with his most 
recent album, Day By Day, released last October by 
Smithsonian Folkways. (See a transcription of ‘Just Tell 
Them That You Saw Me" on page 56.) 


EARLY LIFE 

Norman Blake was born in Chattanooga, Tennessee, in 
1938, shortly before his family relocated to Sulphur 
Springs, Georgia. Growing up, his family listened to the 
Grand Ole Opry and other programs on a battery- 
powered radio, and it was there that he heard the musi- 
cians that would influence him throughout his entire 
career: Roy Acuff, Maybelle Carter, and Riley Puckett. 
His first guitar was an inexpensive Stella he got around 
age 12 that he played fingerstyle, and soon after that he 
learned mandolin and dobro. 


At 16, Blake dropped out of school to play mandolin 
professionally, and by 19 he was working with the blue- 
grass and country musician Hylo Brown, touring as part 
of June Carter's band, and doing session work. He was 
drafted in 1961 and served for two years in Panama, 
returning home in 1963 to resume his work as a per- 
forming musician and guitar instructor. Blake first heard 
Doc Watson's music through one of his students; he was 
amazed by Watson's approach, and at that time began 
developing his own flatpicking skills by transferring 
them from mandolin to guitar. 


SESSION WORK AND SOLO CAREER 

Blake started picking up session work in Nashville 
around 1963. During one of these sessions, June Carter 
introduced him to Johnny Cash, who was in search of a 
dobro player and hired him on the spot. Blake borrowed 
a dobro from Josh Graves (of Flatt & Scruggs) and 
recorded with Cash the next day for the song *Bad 
News." He recounts that after the first take, Cash told 
him, ^Well that's real good, but that's too good for one 
of my records. Can you play about half as much and play 
it on single strings?" The guitarist did just that, and con- 
tinued to record with Cash for the next 40 years. 

Over the next decade, Blake toured extensively and 
contributed to a multitude of essential folk classics, 
including Bob Dylan's Nashville Skyline (1969), John 
Hartford's Aereo-Plain (1971), Joan Baez's "The Night 
They Drove Old Dixie Down" (1971), the Nitty Gritty Dirt 
Band's Will The Circle Be Unbroken (1972), and Doc 
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Watson's The Elementary Doctor Watson! 
(1972). During this time he met Nancy Short 
(later to become his wife), and the two would 
perform together for over 20 years and be nom- 
inated for four Grammys. 

In the early 1970s Blake was touring with 
John Hartford when Bruce Kaplan of Rounder 
Records invited him to make a record. Blake 
said he wouldn't put out an album until he had 
some original material, but with the offer on the 
table he soon started writing and then recorded 
his first solo outing, Home in Sulphur Springs, in 
1972. That disc, along with many others he 
would release over the years—including record- 
ings with his wife, duet outings with Tony Rice, 
and genre-defying releases with the Rising 
Fawn String Ensemble—form a treasure trove of 
original songwriting, American folk classics, 
and stellar acoustic flatpicking. 

Blake's big break came late in his career, 
with his contribution to the O Brother, Where 
Art Thou? soundtrack (2000), which sold eight 
million copies, won multiple Grammys, and 
gave Norman and Nancy Blake the opportunity 
to ease into retirement from touring. He gained 
further visibility by appearing on another 
Grammy-winning success: Robert Plant and 
Allison Krauss' Raising Sand (2007). Though 
Blake now appreciates a quiet existence away 


from the road, the musical life for him has 
never stopped. He has continued to release 
albums and play at home, even despite a mini- 
stroke in 2012 that left him unable to sing and 
play for some time. In 2017, when he recorded 
Brushwood (Songs & Stories), he told The 
Bluegrass Situation, “I think maybe this might 
be my last one—my last full record that РП 
make." Yet thankfully here we are with Day By 
Day, another lovely gem from Blake. 


FLICKING WATER FROM THE FINGERS 
The most notable aspect of Blake's playing is 
his loose right-hand approach, which trans- 
lates into a relaxed and flowing feel—even at 
very fast tempos. He said he developed this 
style when learning to play mandolin, and 
describes the motion as like “flicking water 
from the fingers." His hand movement, both 
for strumming and single-string picking, is pri- 
marily a rotation from the forearm. He does 
not brace his hand at any point on the guitar, 
but rather drapes his pinky and ring fingers 
over the pickguard and lets them loosely graze 
across the top as he picks. 

Blake's style has never been flashy, and 
instead is focused on accentuating the song's 
melody and feel. The guitarist doesn't use 
memorized licks and has never been one to 


copy somebody else's playing. Rather, he says 
that his style focuses on channeling “the mood, 
the overall vibe, and the feel" of a song. For 
this reason there aren't really any signature 
Norman Blake licks, and understanding his 
style is more about dissecting his articulation, 
feel, and technique. 

Blake's rhythm approach builds on the 
common boom-chuck pattern, often weaving 
together a variety of different rhythm patterns 
to fit a song's particular style and cadence. Here 
is a set of three such figures that demonstrate 
some of Blake's typical patterns over an open G 
chord. Example 1a is the version he uses most 
often. It starts with a boom-chuck—striking the 
low G note, strumming the treble strings, and 
then sounding the D string, all in downstrokes. 
It then uses alternate picking to play an 
upstroke on the G string and a down-up strum 
on the top two strings. 

The magic of Blake's rhythm is a pulsating 
effect that comes from varying dynamics 
throughout the measure. There is an accent 
on the “booms” of the pattern (beats 1 and 3), 
and a quick volume swell on the strum of beat 
4—best understood by carefully listening to 
his playing. Some good recordings that show 
off Blake's unaccompanied rhythm at moder- 
ate tempos are "Blue Ridge Mountain Blues" 
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(on Directions) and "Are You From Dixie" 
(Blackberry Blossom). 

Example 1b shows another rhythm pattern 
Blake often uses, again beginning with a 
boom-chuck and then transitioning into 
a crosspick across the treble strings. Similarly, 
Example 1c replaces the first boom-chuck 
with a crosspick as well. An excellent demon- 
stration of these two patterns is in the intro- 
duction to “Bringing in the Georgia Mail” 
(Home in Sulphur Springs), which uses a 
classic Riley Puckett-inspired bassline at 
breakneck speed. Example 2 shows a slightly 
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simplified version of the intro as an illustra- 
tion—Blake’s actual rendition uses the same 
motion, but with a looser hand that intention- 
ally strikes multiple strings at once. 

Blake would continue to use this articulate 
and pulsing rhythm approach while playing 
backup. “Little Joe” (Sulphur Springs) high- 
lights this exceptionally well, and Example 3 
presents the bass pattern he uses to back up 
the mandolin solo. The rhythm approach con- 
tinues to mix and match from Exs. Та-с, while 
the bass moves between chord tones and 
walking bass lines. Meanwhile, the chord 
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shapes played on the treble strings also change. 
If this approach is new to you, keeping track of 
the rhythm patterns, chord shapes, and bass 
runs may seem like an impossible task, but just 
work on each of these elements individually 
and in time it will all meld together. 


A SUBTLE SKILL 

Blake's prowess as a flatpicker comes not only 
from his ability to play intricate fiddle tunes at 
blistering tempos, but also in providing his own 
self-accompaniment while doing so. He does 
this by playing the melody of the tune in one 
register of the strings while accompanying with 
chordal harmony on the other set of strings. It is 
a subtle skill: As a listener, it is easy to be 
amazed by his speed and fluency while not rec- 
ognizing he is also supporting the tune by 
playing backup chords simultaneously. 

A fine example is “Under the Double Eagle" 
(Whiskey Before Breakfast). Example 4 illustrates 
the approach, in which the melody is in the bass 
and the accompanying chords are on the treble 
strings. The right hand in bars 1-3 is much like 
the rhythm patterns shown above, and bar 4 


By studying Blake's 
thoughtful style and 
approach, you can 
learn to sound a little 
bit more like yourself. 


switches to crosspicking. Through much of the 
passage, Blake keeps his first finger on the first 
fret of the second string (C), so that it and the 
open strings continue to ring while the melody 
passage is played underneath. 

Another great instance of Blake's self- 
accompaniment is on his version of "Arkansas 
Traveler" (Live at McCabe's). His first pass of the 
melody is approximated in Example 5. Like the 
previous example, the melody is on the bottom 
while the accompanying chords are on top, and 
this pattern continues even into the B section 
where the melody goes as high as the open G 
string (bars 9 and 13). Also notice how the 
melody line is interspersed with the same 
rhythm strums from Ex. 1a, like in the second 
half of bar 1 and all of bar 2. On the record, 
Blake plays the tune several times through 
with many variations; the version here is 
inspired by his first time through and is closest 
to the traditional melody. 
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JAW-DROPPING SOLOS 

Blake often incorporates speedy single-note 
runs into his soloing approach. Drawn from the 
chromatic scale, these passages form a rapid 
succession of notes linearly rising and falling 
across several measures and often across all six 
strings of the instrument. An illustration is 
shown in Example 6, inspired by one of Blake's 


WHAT HE PLAYS 


many jaw-dropping solos on “Nine Pound 
Hammer" (Live At McCabe's). Note the quick 
triplet passages, played with a slide in bar 4 and 
hammer-ons and pull-offs in bar 7. Also notice 
how even though Blake uses chromatic patterns 
throughout, he is clearly abiding by the under- 
lying harmony, for instance outlining a C chord 
in bars 3-4 and D in 5-6. 


CHRISTI CARROLL 


Norman Blake recorded his early solo albums-including the flatpicking showcases 
Whiskey Before Breakfast and Live at McCabe's—on Martin dreadnoughts. Soon after, 
he began to opt for 12-fret guitars, which he prefers for their bigger tone and more 
open sound. “I’ve always maintained that the fact that it joins the body at the octave— 
on the strongest harmonic point there at the 12th fret-has something to do with it” 
Blake says. Throughout the 1980s he often used a 1934 Martin D-18H, later switching 
to smaller-bodied models, like a 1929 Gibson Nick Lucas Special. He avidly buys and 
sells vintage guitars, never sticking to any particular one for long, instead choosing 
instruments whose voices best meet the task at hand. 

These days Blake owns a number of instruments but says he is mostly playing a 
1928 Martin 00-45, a guitar that his wife often took on the road. He recorded all the 
solo tracks on Day by Day using a guitar called a Nancy Blake Special, built by John 
Arnold in Newport, Tennessee. The instrument is similar to a Martin 000 12-fret but has 
a deeper body, shorter scale, and larger soundhole. There were only two such guitars 
made: Nancy received the first, and over the years Norman ended up acquiring the 
other. For the other tracks on Day by Day he used a 1937 Gibson J-35. 

Blake has also been known to experiment with string and pick choices. He orders 
strings individually, mixing gauges to find the set that highlights the features of each 
specific guitar. Though the gauges have varied over the years and by instrument, he 
typically uses lighter gauges on high strings (.011 for high E) and heavier sizes on low 
strings (.060 for low E). For picks he either uses a Fender Extra Heavy tricornered pick 
(that he files down to round and bevel the edges), or the back edge of a D'Andrea Pro 
Plec. A few new signature models from Apollo Picks emulate Blake's approach to pick 
Size, shape, and beveling, and the guitarist uses these plectrums as well. —AB 
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All of the previous examples are from Blake's 
earlier recordings as a solo artist and showcase 
his technical skills as a flatpicker and rhythm 
guitarist. As his career continued, his playing 
relaxed into a more subtle and nuanced 
approach that favored melodic content and sim- 
plicity. One of my favorite selections is his take 
on the classic ^Maple on The Hill" (Far Away, 
Down on a Georgia Farm), the introduction of 
which is the benchmark for Example 7. 

Played with no capo in the key of E the lovely 
arrangement incorporates some of the same tech- 
niques shown above: self-accompaniment, 
crosspicking, and the modified boom-chuck 
strum. Unlike the previous examples, the melody 
sometimes happens above the chords (like during 
the crosspicking in bar 2) and sometimes below 
(as in the strummed passage in bars 3-5), and 
Blake effortlessly weaves these together while 
keeping the melody in the forefront. Characteristic 
of his later recordings, he also uses successive 
downstrokes that highlight bass passages and 
provide an old-timey effect, like in bars 16 and 21. 


TIME BEHIND THE BOX 

When asked about the best advice he has for 
aspiring players, Blake says, "When it comes to 
playing guitar, there is no substitute for time 
behind the box." He adds, "If you have any kind 
of natural inclination towards music, do your 
own thing as much as possible. Don't try to copy 
somebody's licks note for note, because you're 
never going to be coming from where they are. 
Most of the time a lot of the good players are 
coming out of their own head so it's spontane- 
ous within them, and if you try to copy them 
the spontaneity factor is not there. Play out of 
your own head and heart as best you can." 

Perhaps the biggest takeaway from Blake's 
playing is that he developed his own style 
because that's what worked for him. No one can 
sound exactly like Blake, because no one has 
had his exact same experiences or influences. 
But by studying his thoughtful style and 
approach, you can learn to sound a little bit 
more like yourself. 

Blake's music is nothing but pure self- 
authenticity. There is no flash or trickery, just 
heartfelt musicianship that brings forth the true 
essence of the songs and melodies. His quiet 
and humble attitude toward music is articulated 
succinctly in the final few lines of *Church 
Street Blues," one of his most beloved songs: 
“PI just stay right here just pick and sing a 
while, try to make me a little change and give 
them folks a smile." 


Alan Barnosky is a roots guitarist and singer- 
songwriter based in Durham, North Carolina. 
alanbarnosky.com 
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A field guide to common steel-string guitar 
shapes and sizes 


BY GREG OLWELL 


ertain instruments, like those in the violin family, 

tend to be standardized, with consistent sets of 

measurements and materials that have remained 
nearly unchanged for over 300 years. The relatively 
young steel-string guitar, on the other hand, is wildly 
diverse. It appears in many different sizes and shapes, 
which work for a wide range of styles and approaches. 

Today’s guitar sizes developed as the instrument’s 
popularity grew and playing opportunities expanded in 
the early 20th century. Players sought more volume as 
the instrument moved from the parlor to clubs and bars, 
and guitar makers responded by developing broader and 
deeper guitars, ultimately leading to large models like 
the dreadnought and the jumbo. 

The result of this development of acoustic guitar sizes 
leaves today’s players with a tremendous selection of 
shapes and sizes to choose from. Volume is no longer an 
issue—at least not for players who use pickups and 
microphones—thanks to advancements in amplification. 
Each size seems to offer players something unique, and 
these different strengths are one reason why many guitar- 
ists cannot be satisfied with just one instrument. 

This guide hopes to give you a general understanding 
of what the different guitar sizes are and what they may 
offer. It is organized using the most common styles: those 
pioneered by Martin and Gibson from the mid-1800s to 
the 1940s, which have been the benchmark for so many 
other makers big and small. Keep in mind that in order to 
find the size—or sizes!—that will work best for you, 
there’s no substitute for trying out the entire range. 


THE MIGHTY DREADNOUGHT 

Martin’s dreadnought is an icon, the acoustic guitar 
world’s most identifiable—and copied—shape. The 
dreadnought emerged in 1916 as a large-bodied 12-fret 
guitar with a wide waist and was made for Ditson, a 
prominent music publisher and dealer based in New York 
and Boston. The Ditson dreadnaught [Martin used this 
spelling until the early 1960s, when it changed it to 
dreadnought —Ed.] was built for steel strings but used a 
fan bracing pattern until that spec was switched to 
X-bracing in 1921. 

Ditson was sold in 1930, and the following year 
Martin began producing the dreadnought under its own 
name. The newly named D-18 and D-28 both debuted in 
early 1931. But the dread didn't start to take off until 
1934, when Martin shortened the body— giving its 
shoulders a squared-off look and moving the bridge a 
couple of frets closer to the neck block—as well as 
added a longer, 14-fret neck. This is the basic form that 
the dread has had ever since. 

At 15-5/8 inches across the lower bout and with a 
body that tapers from 4-7/8 inches deep at the endpin to 
3-7/8 at the neck, the 14-fret Martin dreadnought is a 
large guitar. The instrument has plenty of power, volume, 
and bass response. While early adopters used the dread- 
nought in string band music, as it would not be drowned 
out by fiddles and banjos, it also found a home in rock, 
country, gospel, and nearly every style of popular music. 

The dreadnought's initial appeal was its great power 
and bass response—ideal for country and bluegrass 
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accompaniment. It became especially prized by 
flatpickers for the presence it lends to single-note 
lines, bass runs, and strumming. Tony Rice was 
known for using an old, heavily modified D-28 
previously owned by Clarence White, as well as 
his Santa Cruz Guitar Company signature 
models, while young players like Billy Strings 
(see feature on page 16) and Molly Tuttle have 
their Preston Thompson signature editions. But 
that's not to say that the dreadnought does not 
work well for fingerstyle play—for instance, 
Michael Hedges used a 1971 Martin D-28 to 
excellent effect with this approach. 


For many decades, a majority of guitar 
makers have offered at least one dreadnought— 
if not many. A search for current D-sized models 
on Martin's website yields dozens of results, 
including both modern versions and historical 
re-creations, from the entry-level D-X1E to the 
D-28 Modern Deluxe to the D-45S Authentic 
1936 Aged. Larger companies like Alvarez, 
Takamine, and Yamaha make affordable varia- 
tions on the dreadnought platform, and Guild 
also has a long history with the body size (see a 
review of the A-20 Marley on page 74). Bou- 
tique builders like Bourgeois, Collings, and 


BODY SHAPES 
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Santa Cruz offer their finely crafted interpreta- 
tions with a range of wood and trim options. 
While most new dreadnoughts have 14-fret 
necks, there are still some 12-fret versions being 
produced, like those in Collings’ DS series and 
Santa Cruz's D-12 model. 

In 1934, Gibson responded to Martin's 
dreadnought with a big guitar called the 
Jumbo. Though it was produced for only two 
years, this guitar became the basis for a bunch 
of other large-bodied models, like the 
Advanced Jumbo; the J-50; Gibson's most 
influential flattop, the J-45; and others. The 
Jumbo and J-45 have short scale length fret- 
boards (24.75-inch), while the Advanced 
Jumbo has a longer scale, 25.5 (slightly more 
than Martin's 25.4). АП of these models have 
dreadnought-sized bodies, but with round 
shoulders compared to Martin's characteristic 
squared-off design. Gibson would also eventu- 
ally offer square-shouldered dreadnoughts, 
like the Hummingbird and the Dove. 

The best Gibson slope-shouldered dread- 
noughts are characterized by their loudness, 
tonal balance, and clarity. Among the many 
singer-songwriters who have relied on the 
J-45, affectionately known as the Workhorse, 
or one of its variants are Bob Dylan (and his 
son Jakob—see Guitar Talk in the January/ 
February 2021 issue), James Taylor, Gillian 
Welch, and Lucinda Williams. 

Though not quite as common as its square- 
shouldered counterpart, the slope-shouldered 
dreadnought design has long been an inspira- 
tion for other makers. With models like the 
E10SS and E20SS, Eastman offers affordable 
options, while Taylor puts a contemporary spin 
on the slope-shouldered dread through its 
recent Grand Pacific body shape with V-Class 
bracing (see review in the March/April 2019 
issue). At the same time, Collings’ CJ-45 T, 
which I auditioned for the September/October 
2021 issue, has more of an old-school vibe. 


THE ORCHESTRA MODEL 

The second most influential body size is the 
OM, or orchestra model. Its body is a bit 
smaller than a dreadnought, with a 15-inch- 
wide lower bout and a body depth that tapers 
from 4-1/8 inches to 3-1/4 inches. This model 
was developed in 1929, when the bandleader, 
banjoist, and guitarist Perry Bechtel asked 
Martin to build him a guitar with a longer 
neck. Up until that point, every Martin had a 
neck-to-body junction at the 12th fret, like 
a classical guitar. The company made Bechtel a 
guitar with a 14-fret neck, moving the position 
of the bridge to accommodate this new design, 
and the OM—essentially a 14-fret version of 
the 12-fret 000 size first seen in 1902—was 


born. (Note that, somewhat confusingly, the 
term OM was also used on other 14-fret 
models of the early and mid-1930s.) 

Around 1934, the guitar was separated into 
two models that shared the same body size: the 
OM, with a 25.4-inch scale length fretboard, 
and the 000, with a 24.9-inch scale length. Both 
OMs and 0005 are known for producing rich 
lows and sparkling highs that deliver great all- 
around tone for just about every type of music. 
The longer-scale OM is characterized by its out- 
standing responsiveness, brilliance, and projec- 
tion, while the 000 may have a slightly warmer, 
mellower sound, plus its shorter scale makes 
string-bending easier. 

Many fingerstyle players, including Laurence 
Juber and Eric Schoenberg, consider the 
OM/000 to be the ultimate fingerstyle guitar, 
but it's terrific for flatpicking, too. Eric Clapton 
relied on a 1939 000-42 and a 1966 000-28 
(modified with style-45 appointments) for his 
1992 Unplugged performance and album, and 
his various Martin signature models have been 
enormously popular. Grant Gordy has used a 
mid-1940s 000-18 to excellent effect, and 
Julian Lage recorded his solo acoustic album, 
World's Fair, using a 1939 000-18. Lage's 
000-18, incidentally, was the inspiration for his 
signature Collings OM-1 JL (reviewed in the 
March/April 2018 issue), whose neck profile 
takes it shape from Lage's Martin. 

Collings is, of course, but one of many 
makers who have long offered a selection of 
OM and 000 variations in their lineups. The 
Martin website currently lists more than two 
dozen different models, from the affordable 
OMC-XIE to the ornately appointed 000-42 and 
OM-42; the OM-28 remains the maker's most 
popular example. Companies like Guild offer 
smartly priced modern OMs, while OMs/000s 
by small shops like Bourgeois and Santa Cruz 
and luthiers like Julius Borges and John Slobod 
offer very fine interpretations. 

At the same time, some makers offer their 
own body sizes similar to the OM. For 
instance, Taylor's popular Grand Concert (not 
to be confused with Martin's size of the same 
name, detailed in the next section) also has 
a 15-inch lower bout, like a 000, along with a 
short scale length, 24-7/8 inches. The GC's 
relatively compact dimensions are great for 
an intimate, focused sound that works espe- 
cially well for recording fingerstyle playing or 
punchy strumming. 


THE BIGGEST BOXES 

In 1938, Gibson released its Super Jumbo 
(later called the SJ-200 and then the J-200), 
a huge, 17-inch-wide guitar with a narrow 
waist and a 4-7/8-inch-deep body that was 


large enough to make nearly any musician 
look tiny. Later, in 1951, Gibson introduced 
the J-185—a scaled-down version of the SJ, 
with the same body depth but a 16-inch lower 
bout (the same shape as the maker's 16-inch 
archtops). These two body sizes are now 
known as jumbo and small jumbo, respec- 
tively. With distinct note separation, crisp 
trebles, robust bass, and scooped midrange, 
jumbos became popular with singing 
cowboys, ragtime guitarists, and many singer/ 
songwriters from Little Jimmie Dickens to 
Emmylou Harris, Reverend Gary Davis, and 
George Harrison. 


Though not as popular these days as 
smaller guitars, there are still plenty of jumbo 
and small jumbo models being made. Gibson 
offers versions in all of its different acoustic 
lines, as do Gretsch, Guild, Yamaha, and other 
companies. Some builders, like Lowden, have 
taken the jumbo in new directions. Lowden's 
O (Original) style is especially noted for its 
dynamic ability—or headroom—to project 
delicate passages as clearly as aggressive 
strumming and big bass and overtones. Tay- 
lor's biggest model, the 16-1/4-wide Grand 
Symphony, is another notable variation on the 
jumbo platform. 


UPPER ACCESS 


Some acoustic guitars feature a cutaway, an area on the upper treble bout that's 
removed to allow easier access to the guitar's highest notes. Cutaways come in 
many shapes, with Gibson's rounded Venetian and pointed Florentine versions being 
two of the best known. Many contemporary makers have adopted a Maccaferri-style 
cutaway, and Martin has recently pushed the bar with the cutaway and neck-heel 


design of its SC-13E guitar. 


While a cutaway might be beneficial for soloing, some speculate that removing a 
portion of the instrument's vibrating top and body cavity has a negative tonal impact. 
Eric Schoenberg of Schoenberg Guitars says you can't really know if a cutaway has a 
positive or negative effect. “It’s a moot point; he says from his small, charming shop in 
a historic building in Tiburon, California. "Every guitar is so different-how can you 
compare? I’ve heard tons of guitars with cutaways that sound incredible and tons of 
guitars without cutaways that sound great" Whether you opt for the more traditional 
look of a full-bodied guitar, or the sleek look of a cutaway may depend on your needs 
as a soloist or your taste in how a guitar looks, over the sound. —GO 
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Martin's M size developed when a few luthiers 
converted examples of Martin's unpopular F-series 
archtop to flattop, the depth of an OM/000 but an 
inch wider (16 inches) at the lower bout. In 1977 
Martin began producing the new grand audito- 
rium guitars as the M-38 and M-36, later renam- 
ing them 0000 for a few years before reverting to 
the M series seen today. This body size is known 
for a complex, balanced sound for strumming and 
fingerstyle playing that makes a big sound 
without the bulk of a dreadnought. 

J series Martin guitars took the body of an 
M and gave it the depth of a dreadnought. This 


jumbo style debuted in 1985 and was immedi- 
ately popular with rhythm players, who liked 
the guitar's powerful response, significant 
volume, and separation between the bass and 
treble frequencies, without the boominess that 
is sometimes associated with dreadnoughts. 
Martin currently offers only one example of 
each jumbo guitar style—the M-36 and the 
J-40—but a dealer like Gruhn Guitars offers 
custom-ordered Martin 0000s. Though the size 
is less common than others, makers like John 
Greven, Wayne Henderson, and Santa Cruz 
have all made 0000 variations. 


BODY SHAPES 
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MIDSIZE MODELS 

Generally speaking, smaller guitars fell out of 
favor as new and bigger models gave players 
the volume they needed to compete with other 
instruments in ensemble settings. But in the last 
few decades, as amplification technology has 
greatly improved and volume from instruments 
has generally become less of a concern, guitar- 
ists have been increasingly drawn toward more 
compact instruments like 005. 

At either 14-1/8 inches (12-fret version) or 
14-5/6 (14-fret) across the lower bout with a 
depth of 4-1/8 inches, Martin's 00 has a body 
that is close in size to a classical guitar. Also 
known as the grand concert model, it typically 
has a warm, present bass response, perfect for 
fingerstyle play and chordal strumming alike. 
Though it's smaller than an OM or dread- 
nought, the 00 tends to actually be quite loud. 
It creates a very balanced tone, with an even 
level of bass and treble on either side of a full 
midrange. In both its 12- and 14-fret versions, 
it's remained a favorite for fingerstyle blues and 
ragtime players. 

Gibson's L series (L-00, L-0, L-1, L-2, etc.) 
of flattops—not to be confused with the L des- 
ignation used for archtops—started off in 1926 
as a 12-fret platform with a 13-1/2-inch-wide 
body and a roundish lower bout. This size 
eventually received a 14-fret neck, as well as a 
14-3/4-inch-wide and 4-5/16-inch-deep body 
with a squarer lower bout and narrow upper 
bout. With a warm, woody sound and good 
projection, the L-series Gibsons became a 
favorite of players such as Robert Johnson, 
Woody Guthrie, and more recently, Joe Henry. 
In a similar size class, the slightly smaller body 
shape for Gibson's LG series and B-25, with a 
14-1/8-inch lower bout, tends to produce 
a sweet and balanced tone. 

Martin and Gibson currently make plenty of 
variations on their 00, L, and LG series of guitars, 
some updated for the modern player and others 
exacting re-creations of historic models. And 
these body sizes have inspired lots of newer 
designs as well. Santa Cruz's Eric Skye signature 
model, for instance, is based on Martin's 00 
12-fret size, but with a deeper body, while 
Collings' most recent 00 series is patterned after 
the 14-fret version. Waterloo's flagship WL-14 
has a body close to the guitars in Gibson's L 
series, as does a model like the Bourgeois L-DBO 
(reviewed in the January 2017 issue). 


SMALLER STILL 

The 0, or concert size, is the littlest of Martin's 
current full-size guitar sizes. Measuring just 
13-1/2 inches across the lower bout and 4-1/4 
inches deep, with a 24.9-inch scale length, it's 
a small guitar by modern standards. Yet, it has 
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remained in Martin's line nearly continuously 
since its introduction in the 19th century, 
owing to its easy-to-play size and intimate 
voice. Single Os often surprise players used to 
larger guitars with their punchiness and 
volume. Typically, an 0 produces a balanced 
sound that excels for fingerstyle playing, 
recording, and accompaniment. 
Concert-sized guitars have been seen in 
both 12- and 14-fret iterations. Martin cur- 
rently offers just the latter in its 0-Х1Е and 
0-18 models. At the same time, with its super 
affordable series of Single 0 guitars, Recording 
King makes only 12-fret versions, while some 


high-end companies, like Collings, Huss & 
Dalton, and Preston Thompson, do offer 0s in 
both 12- and 14-fret configurations. 

In the 19th century, most guitars were much 
smaller than what we are used to today. Even a 
large guitar back then would be considered on 
the smaller side today, but most were what are 
now call parlor-sized—compact, narrow- 
waisted instruments with short scale lengths 
that were meant to be played in the parlor of a 
home, often by women. 

There has been a renewed interest in parlor 
guitars in recent years, as players have gravitated 
toward their diminutive size, alluring tones, and 


CLIFF/WIKIDEPIA 


CARVING OUT A NICHE 


In 1923 Gibson introduced the L-5, an innovative guitar whose design was inspired by 
the violin family—a 16-inch-wide body with a carved, arched spruce top and maple back 
and sides (birch was used in the earliest examples), twin tone bars, f-holes, floating 


bridge, trapeze tailpiece, and 14-fret neck. 


By the early 1930s, with the advent of the big band, archtops began to grow larger. 
Gibson introduced its 17-inch L-series models in 1935, as well as the 18-inch Super 
400 that same year. Competitors like Epiphone, D’Angelico, and Stromberg followed 
suit, with Stromberg making guitars as wide as 19 inches in the Master 300 and Master 


400 models. 


As opposed to model names and numbers, archtop bodies are generally indentified by 
their lower bout width. The most common sizes are 16, 17, and 18 inches, though some 
makers, like Maegan Wells, often build smaller bodies. Generally speaking, archtops 
offer punchier and more percussive sounds than their flattop counterparts. And while 
the larger models can be great for big-band strumming, many players prefer the 
16-inch size for its tonal balance and playing comfort. 


Though long associated with jazz—the pioneer Eddie Lang was an early adopter of the 
L-5—archtops are actually quite versatile and work well in other settings. Most notably, 
they can be heard in rootsy American styles, as evidenced in the work of musicians like 
Maybelle Carter, who for decades played her 1928 L-5, and Dave Rawlings, who has 
been known to use a small-bodied 1935 Epiphone Olympic, as well as a 1959 


D'Angelico Excel. —GO 
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responsiveness. Many new parlor models have 
been introduced at all price points—everything 
from super affordable examples like Fender's 
CP-60 S and Gretsch's G9500 Jim Dandy to pre- 
mium-quality modern interpretations like Santa 
Cruz's PJ and Lowden's Wee Lowden. Sting has 
played a Ditson parlor for some years—it was 
even seen on his appearance in the recent televi- 
sion series Only Murders in the Building—and 
Charlie Rauh plays a Collings Parlor 1 in his 
work as both a sideman and solo guitarist. 

Then there are those guitars even smaller 
than the parlor. From Martin's Backpacker that 
was built for roughing it, to Taylor's Baby and 
GS Mini, miniaturized guitars have caught on 
with a wide range of players. Called baby or 
travel guitars, these instruments give players a 
more portable instrument than the standard 
guitar sizes, while also offering often pleasing, 
sparkling sounds. Baby guitars have shorter 
scale lengths and less low end, but plenty of 
presence in the mid and upper frequency ranges 
that some players love for recording, as well as 
travel. They might not have the horsepower for 
your bluegrass jam, but they can be terrific for 
recording and performing. 

The Size 5, which Martin has made since 
the 1830s, deserves special mention here. A 
terz guitar tuned a third higher than a stan- 
dard, it was originally intended not to be a 
compact offering or children's instrument but 
a distinctive voice for ensemble work. Today 
the Size 5 is often thought of as a travel guitar, 
and some players prefer its diminutive size for 
touring—for instance, the country singer 
Marty Robbins used a Martin Style 5-18 as his 
main stage guitar. 


WHY HAVE JUST ONE? 

One of the things about the guitar that makes it 
so popular is that it is such a versatile instru- 
ment, as seen in its many different body shapes 
and applications. And it explains, at least partly, 
why so many of us guitarists cannot settle for 
just one instrument. We all change, and players 
may find themselves selecting larger instru- 
ments for bass-heavy boom that's important for 
live performances with bands, or a smaller 
guitar for playing at home or for when reaching 
around a dreadnought or jumbo isn't as easy on 
aging shoulders as it once was. If you ever get 
the chance to try different-sized guitars from 
the same maker, you'll quickly feel and hear the 
distinctions yourself. And, if you do, you may 
find yourself inspired by something different. 


Special thanks to George Gruhn, proprietor of 
Gruhn Guitars, writer, and historian, for his 
consultation on some of the historical aspects of 
this feature. 
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Off the 
Track 


BY JEFFREY PEPPER RODGERS 


or many guitarists these days, the first 

move for learning a song is to go to the 
keyboard—and Google the chords or tab. 
Those huge libraries of guitar charts online 
are incredibly useful, no doubt, but also 
have real weaknesses. As with everything 
online, transcriptions can be full of errors, 
and seeing the same info all over the web is 
not an indication of its accuracy, because 
lots of sites just mirror the same content. 
Even for famous songs, online charts are 
often missing critical info like capo posi- 
tions and alternate tunings. Learning tunes 
more accurately and thoroughly requires 
digging deeper. 

In my work for Acoustic Guitar and in 
teaching lessons and workshops, I spend a lot 
of time sussing out and sharing how songs are 
played. Here are some tips to help with the 
process, many of which employ the most 
important learning tool of all: your ears. 


First, get oriented by picking out the 
bass notes of each chord and finding the 
tonic—the song's harmonic home base. In a 
band arrangement, listen to not only the 
guitar but the actual bass player. Figuring out 
a bass line that fits is a great start for pinning 
down the chord progression. And if you hear a 
guitar bass note lower than your sixth string 
goes, that's a clear sign of an alternate tuning. 


Open strings have a distinctly different 
ring than fretted notes. Identify pitches that 
are ringing open and find them on your 
guitar. If they're only available with fretting, 
most likely a capo or alternate tuning (or 
both) is at work—or maybe a partial capo. 


In addition to zeroing in on the bass, 
listen for the highest note in each chord. 
That will also help you locate the position 
on the fingerboard. Of course, the same 
notes can be played in multiple places— 
that's one of the major complications of 
figuring out guitar music. So check out 
different locations. The one that's easiest on 
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Jeffrey Pepper Rodgers 


the fretting hand is the most likely candidate 
(yes, guitarists are lazy . . . or smart). 


Guitarists often rely on the same basic 
chord shapes. An open G or D, for instance, 
has a distinctive sound based on its voicing 
and intervallic structure. If you focus on that 
sound, you can learn to identify a G or D 
shape even if it's capoed up the neck and 
sounding in a different key. 


Knowing the naturally occurring chords 
in a key, aka the diatonic chords, is a big 
advantage. (You can learn about diatonic 
chords—shameless plug—in my AG book 
Songwriting Basics for Guitarists.) If you know 
the key, you'll have a good idea which other 
chords may pop up. 


If you think you're dealing with an alter- 
nate tuning, first check the most common 
ones—dropped D, DADGAD, open D 
(D A D АР), and open G (D G D G B D). 
Open strings and natural harmonics often offer 
clues. And bear in mind that many songs use 
capos in conjunction with nonstandard tunings. 

Consider, too, that lowered versions of stan- 
dard tuning, with all the strings tuned down a 
half or whole step, are more prevalent than 
many players realize. Generations of guitarists 
have been thrown off by the fact that Paul 
McCartney played a guitar tuned down to D on 
"Yesterday," for instance, as did John Fogerty 
on “Proud Mary" and “Fortunate Son.” 


A prime source of clues about capos, 
tunings, and fretboard positions is perfor- 
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mance videos on YouTube. Look for a capo 
and the player's general fretting hand loca- 
tions to see if you're in the right zone. One 
caveat, though: live and studio versions may 
not be the same. Players sometimes simplify 
or alter a studio guitar setup for the stage, and 
they may change the key, too. Researching 
Mumford and Sons' “Т Will Wait" for a recent 
guitar workshop, I even found live versions in 
multiple tunings. So there may be more than 
one right way to play it. 


Need another clue? Google the sheet 
music and look at the preview. In an authentic 
guitar tab type of publication, you may be able 
to spot tuning and capo info at the top. And of 
course, if the transcription looks good, you can 
go ahead and buy it. 


If the track has a dense mix and you're 
having trouble picking out the guitar, try 
using pan or EQ to bring out the guitar more. 


Some transcribing apps (see no. 12) have 
built-in tools for this. 


On YouTube, you can slow playback 
all the way down to quarter speed (by clicking 
on the gear icon). The slower you go, the worse 
the sound quality, but the music stays in the 
same octave, and it might help you grasp a 
passage that zips by. 

oTranscribe (otranscribe.com) is a free 
web tool that gives you better control over 
playback speed, rewind, and more, and works 
with both YouTube videos and audio files. It's 
designed for transcribing words but useful for 
music too. 

Specialized transcribing apps deliver better 
slowed-down sound—see below. 


Break down a complicated song into 
bite-sized pieces. Zero in on even one bar or 
one chord change at a time, slowed down as 
needed, and loop it. 


Software like the Amazing Slow 
Downer, Transcribe! (from Seventh String), 
and Capo (Mac/iOS only) allows you to 
change the speed and pitch of a track, loop 
regions, and more. Lately Гуе been using 
Capo, which also detects chords and beats, 
allows you to sketch out tab, and includes 
powerful tools for isolating and removing 
instruments—a very sophisticated app. 

If you'd like to save a pitch- or tempo- 
adjusted track to work with, you can even do 
so with the free recording program Audacity. 
The built-in effects include plug-ins that make 
the job quick and easy. 


Digging into songs in this active and detailed 
way has benefits far beyond copping a specific 
guitar part. Even if you never manage to play 
it just like the record, you'll pick up so much 
by going under the hood of a song you love. 
It's one of the best ways to learn, with great 
songs as your guide. ас 
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Nimble Fingers 


BY MARY FLOWER 


THE PROBLEM: 


You're new to fingerstyle technique and would 
like to learn how to play a simultaneous melody 
and bass line. 


THE SOLUTION: 


To get the hang of things, try a tuneful exercise 
in first position, with a slow-moving bass line 
and simple rhythms. 


Students often ask how they can get 
into playing melodies and bass notes at the 
same time, and I tell them it's easier than they 
think. Case in point is an exercise I call 
“Nimble Fingers," which is a little thing in the 
key of C major that I might have stolen—I’m 
sure you'll let me know if that's the case. 
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“Nimble Fingers” sounds vaguely classical 
and uses notes that imply basic chords like C, 
Am, Dm, and G. I tend to play it using thumb- 
and fingerpicks; however, straight fingerstyle 
technique will also work well. Whichever 
approach you prefer, pick this lesson’s bass 
notes, those on strings 6-4, with your thumb, 
and play the melody with your index and 
middle fingers on the higher strings. 


Before you tackle the full exercise, РП 
break it down for you. Throughout the piece, 
it's best to let each bass note ring for as long 
as possible. In some measures, like those 
based on the C chord, that will be tricky. As 
shown in Example 1, begin by playing the 
third-fret C with your third finger. Since you 


Mary Flower 


also need to use that finger to play the third- 
fret G on beat 4, you won't be able to hold 
the C bass note throughout the measure. 

Some other chords, like Am (Example 2) 
and Dm (Example 3), use an open string as a 
root. In these instances, you can easily play the 
bass note for the duration of the measure. You 
might have noticed that these different chords 
share the same three-note ascending melody 
(E-F-G), but when you get to the G chord 
(Example 4), the melody notes move in 
descending order. 

The exercise's first pinch occurs when you 
pick strings 1 and 5 together on the downbeat 
of the second appearance of the Am chord, as 
shown in Example 5. While all of the previous 
examples have followed a simple set of rules for 
the left hand, with the first finger assigned to 
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THE BASICS 


fret 1 and the third to fret 3, I fret certain bass 
notes, namely Е and F#, with my thumb, as 
notated in Examples 6 and 7, respectively. I do 
a final pinch in the last bar (Example 8), where 
I play a double-stop (F-D) that sounds like a G7 
chord. And for the last appearance of the 
Dm chord, I do a hammer-on move with first 
and second fingers on strings 1 and 3, respec- 
tively (Example 9). 


STRING IT ALL TOGETHER 

Now try the full *Nimble Fingers" exer- 
cise (Example 10), which includes all of the 
preceding figures. Play it slowly at first, making 
sure that none of the bass notes overpower the 
melody, again, letting the notes ring as long as 
possible. If any measures give you trouble, be 
sure to practice them until you can play them 
seamlessly. The beauty of this piece is that the 
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bass line works together with the melody such 
that the harmony is clearly defined, even 
though you aren't playing full chords. However, 
it can also be satisfying as a duet—just find a 
partner and take turns playing the melody and 
accompaniment, using the chord frames shown 
above the staff. Note the use of the Am7, Dm7, 
and D7/F# chords, which helps keeps things 
colorful, harmonically speaking. AG 
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Squire Wood’s Lament on Ше 
Refusal of His Halfpence 


BY STEVE BAUGHMAN 


t’s not every day that a slow harp instrumental 
| pee a biting political message. Turlough 
O'Carolan, the blind Irish harper who lived from 
1670 to 1738, pulled it off with “Squire Wood's 
Lament on the Refusal of His Halfpence." Squire 
William Wood represents the English overlords 
who in 1722 attempted to impose a particular 
halfpence coin upon the Irish. The scheme was 
widely unpopular in Ireland and the coin was 
eventually recalled. O'Carolan played his part in 
the resistance by composing this exquisite 
tune—and it is a truly wonderful melody for the 
guitar. Allow me a few general arranging 
comments before we get to my interpretation of 
this classic Celtic harp piece. 


In arranging Celtic harp tunes for guitar, I 
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generally look for a tuning that does not place 
the melody too low in the bass strings, and 
which allows for a bunch of melody notes to 
be played on the open strings, to facilitate 
harp-like effects. So I play “Squire Wood’s 
Lament" in open G, with a low C (from stan- 
dard tuning, strings 1 and 5 are lowered a 
whole step, to D and G, respectively, while 
string 6 is lowered two steps). In addition, I 
use a capo at the third fret, for a more dulcet 
sound; this transposes the music from the key 
of С major to Bb. 

Within this or any other open tuning, I 
generally want maximum flow. Welsh guitar- 
ist Luke Edwards had an excellent Woodshed 
lesson in the January/February 2022 issue of 
AG, where he discussed a flow-enhancing 
technique called campanella. I use the tech- 


nique extensively in my harp-tune arrange- 
ments and am tickled to learn that it has a 
fancy foreign name. 

Campanella comes into play when we want 
the hypnotic effect of feeling notes blending 
into each other. By choosing a different string 
for our next melody note, we allow the prior 
note to live on even after it has left center stage. 
This is ubiquitous in harping. Take the first 
three notes of the melody to “Squire Wood's 
Lament"—do, re, and mi. Sure, I could have 
played these all on the same string, the open G, 
followed by the second and fourth frets. The 
notes would have been correct, but the do 
would die before the re appeared, and the re 
would have been snuffed out upon entry of the 
mi. There is, of course, a place for such violence 
in guitar music. But not here. So my solution is 


JOEY LUSTERMAN 


to play those three melody notes on adjacent 
strings, as shown in Example 1. 

Mind you, campanella is not always the 
easiest way to deliver the melody. In learning 
“Squire Wood's Lament” you may find that your 
fretting fingers sometimes cross over the double 
yellow line and collide with what should have 
been a ringing string. Prior to recording the 
arrangement for my most recent album, Once 
Upon a Harp, I had to do lots of left-hand prac- 
tice before I could avoid such collisions. 

Another thing I do to help the flow in 
Celtic harp arrangements is not have my bass 
strings always fall squarely on the beat. For 
instance, in the second bar of Example 2, a 
bass note is found not on beat 1 but its “and.” 
If the thumb is constantly playing notes on 
the beat, you run the risk of sounding like 
you're playing a march, which wouldn't be 


appropriate for this style. You also don't want 
to overdo playing on the offbeats, as that can 
be disorienting—and, in the worst cases nausea- 
inducing—for the listener. 


BAD NEWS BARRES 

In C GDGBD, you might be tempted to play 
the C chord as a full fifth-fret barre. And that 
sure would be the easiest solution, rather 
than to scrunch up your first, second, third, 
and fourth fingers at the fifth fret, as I do 
here. This brings me to a general pet peeve 
of mine—using barre chords in arranging 
harp music for guitar. If you don't believe 
me, give it a try. In Example 3, ignore the 
fingerings and bar the C chord at fret 5. A 
barre here not only sounds wrong but 
prevents you from executing those gentle 
ornaments that I demonstrate in the video. 
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SUBTLE WOVEN TEXTURES 

My harp-style arrangements tend to feature a 
good amount of what I call the Scottish snap—a 
very fast but smooth pull-off from a fretted note 
to the primary melody note on an open string. 
Try this technique, shown in Example 4, 
repeatedly until you get the hang of it. 

Those of you who know my work will be 
familiar with the call-and-response texture I 
often use in Celtic arrangements. Example 5 
shows a brief example. Notice that I maximize 
the ringing of the open treble strings while I 
add runs on the lower strings. This is not a bold 
interruption, but something that is subtly woven 
into the texture of the piece. 

Another textural device I use in arranging 
this music is fretting-hand tapping, in which I 
sound certain notes by hammering them on, 
while doing nothing with my right hand. As 
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shown in Example 6, I first pick the open third 
and fourth strings, then hammer on to the 
second fret with my second and third fingers, 
sliding those notes up to the fourth fret and 
then pulling off to the open strings. I also 
hammer on a couple of bass notes without 
picking them, as indicated by the curved lines 
in the notation. The benefit of this technique is 
that it provides a nice, gentle sound for harp- 
style arrangements. 

Once you've got all of the above techniques 
and concepts under your fingers, try my 


arrangement of “Squire Wood’s Lament,” an 
abridged version of which is notated in Example 7 
and demonstrated in the video. Bear in mind, this 
being a slow tune does not make it an easy one, at 
least not the way it is presented here. Also, the 
piece wants to breathe, so be free with rhythmic 
deceleration when the mood suggests it. And 
remember that this a lament, not a march; accord- 
ingly, avoid anything close to a robotic feel. 

Take your time in learning “Squire Wood’s 
Lament,” as the interplay between melody, counter- 
melody, and bass make this a challenging 


arrangement. But the payoff—a very special 
18th-century harp tune that will soothe you and 
your listeners for years to come—will be huge if 
you put in the hours to make it truly flow from 
your fingers. 


Steve Baughman, the author of Celtic Songs for 
Fingerstyle Guitar and Gospel Songs for Finger- 
style Guitar, is a San Francisco Bay Area-based 
fingerstyle guitarist and banjoist. His new album, 
Once Upon a Harp, is available at celticguitar.corn 
and Bandcamp. 
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You've Got 
Rhythm 


BY CATHY FINK 


have always found playing rhythm guitar to 

be very satisfying. While some players—and 
listeners—might find lead guitar more exciting, 
rhythm plays a mighty important role as the 
backdrop to the song. In an ensemble context, 
the rhythm guitar can drive the whole group, 
while in a solo setting it acts as its own band. 
The value of practicing rhythm guitar cannot be 
exaggerated. The world's best players do it, and 
becoming a rock-solid rhythm player with great 
timing, tone, and variation of techniques is a 
worthy goal for any guitarist. In this lesson, РП 
show you a bunch of exercises for achieving that 
goal, in contexts from country and bluegrass 
strumming to swing accompaniment. 


ГЇЇ start with some basics, like using а metro- 
nome to help solidify your timing. Any 
metronome will work, whether a free app 
or an old-school mechanical device. I often 
use an app on my phone, listening with only 
one earbud so that I can hear both the click 
and my playing. 

Begin with a moderate tempo, say 100 
bpm. Try strumming just with muted strings, 
first on beats 1 and 3 (Example 1a) and then 
on 2 and 4 (Example 1b). Once you're confi- 
dently locking in with the beat, try playing the 
root (G) and fifth (D) of a G chord on beats 1 
and 3, respectively, as shown in Example 2. 
Then, using downstrokes only, strum a full G 
chord on beats 2 and 4 (Example 3). 

End the week by combining bass notes and 
strumming in what is known as the basic boom- 
chuck pattern—heard in country, bluegrass, 
and other American styles—as notated in 
Example 4. Again, use downstrokes through- 
out. Gradually increase the tempo past 100 
bpm, making sure to stay in sync with the click. 


Be your own best teacher by recording 
yourself when practicing with a metro- 
nome, really listening for whether or not 
you are playing tightly with clicks. 
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This week you'll get some simple country and 
bluegrass rhythms going. Example 5 is based on 
the same boom-chuck pattern as the previous 
examples, but adds the IV (C) and V (D) chords 
in the key of G. Keep using that metronome for 
this exercise, as well as the others in this lesson. 
You might try first playing the bass notes and 
strums on their own before combining them. 
Note the use of walk-ups—single bass notes that 
lead from one chord to the next, as seen in the 
repeat of bar 2, connecting the G and C chords, 
and in bar 6, bridging D and G. 

Now let's add a new twist to the strum—a 
tasteful upstroke on beat 4.5, as shown in 
Example 6. You can also use this approach on 
beat 2, and freely mix and match the rhythms. 
Check out Example 7, which shows how the 
concept works on a longer progression, again 
based on the I (G), IV (C), and V (D) chords. 


In the last two weeks, you learned strumming 


Cathy Fink 


patterns based on duple meter, containing an 
even number of beats. Now ГЇЇ introduce some 
triple-meter ideas, namely 3/4 or waltz time. 
This is a really great dance step, and many beau- 
tiful songs are waltzes: “Ashokan Farewell," “In 
the Pines,” and, of course, “The Tennessee 
Waltz" to name just a few. 

To play some waltz patterns, let's move to 
the key of C major and again focus on the 
I (С), IV (Е), and V (С) chords. (Note that on 
the video, I use a capo at the second fret, 


Figure out your tempo goal for a 
rhythm part, then cut it in half to see if 
you can play along. Sometimes slower 
tempos can be challenging because 
there is so much time between beats, 
but you need to be able to play slowly 
in order to handle faster tempos with 
good timing. 


TODD ROSENBURG 
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transposing this week's examples to the key 
of D.) As shown in Example 8, the basic 
strumming concept is bass note/strum/strum, 
all in quarter notes. Note that each chord has 
a repeating two-measure pattern where you 
play a root bass note in the first bar and a 
fifth in the second bar. 

To liven things up you can add the upstroke 
strums you learned last week for the boom- 
chuck pattern, while also playing a pair of eighth 


Beginners' Tip #3 


How you hold the pick makes a differ- 


ence in tone as well as your technique 
and facility. Experiment with various 
positions to see what works best for 
whatever you are playing. 


notes for the bass pattern on each downbeat, all 
demonstrated in Example 9. Note that this exer- 
cise also includes waltz-time walkups—in bar 4 
connecting the G and C chords, and in bar 8 
helping move between C and G. Do you find 
that you tend to slow down when working on 
more involved patterns like these? Just drill 
any tough spots on their own until they are 
comfortable, then pop them back into the 
whole exercise. 


WEEK FOUR 

This week it's back to common time for 
exploring swing rhythms—a whole different 
accompaniment sound. The chords you'll use 
will be more colorful than in the previous 
weeks, with sixths and sevenths providing a 
jazzy flavor. Start with a simple I-IV-V-I 
progression in the key of G (G6-C6-D7/A-G6), 
as notated in Example 10, keeping a loose 


wrist and strumming one chord per beat. Note 
that on the G6 and D7/A shapes, an interior 
string is muted by the underside of the third 
finger. These deadened notes help give swing 
guitar accompaniment (aka “comping”) its 
percussive, driving sound. 

The cool thing about this style is that it is 
usually based on chord shapes that are 


Beginners’ Tip #4 


When working on swing guitar rhythms, 
your hands may start to tire, as the 
style uses mainly closed voicings and 


lots of muting. Don’t overdo it! Practice 
these swing examples for five minutes 
at a time, and your fretting hand will 
build the required muscles before you 
know it. 


TAKE IT TO THE NEXT LEVEL 


Here’s a swing chord progression | borrowed from Patsy Montana’s “That’s Where the West Begins,” which makes for a chal- 
lenging exercise. It introduces some chromatic moves, from F#6 to G6 (sounding as A6-Bb6, due to the capo) and new chord 
shapes: the ninth as well as the diminished seventh, commonly heard in swing. Plus, there is lots of muting going on. Practice 


this example slowly at first, until you can swing along at the tempo | play it in the accompanying video. 
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moveable, meaning they can be shifted up or 
down the fretboard so that you can easily 
play the same progression in different keys. 
For instance, Example 11 moves the shapes 
in Ex. 10 up two frets, transposing the pro- 
gression to A major. Note the use of an alter- 
nate shape for the sixth chord (A6). As you 
did with boom-chuck patterns, you can mix 


things up by not always strumming full 
chords. Example 12 demonstrates one good 
possibility back in the key of G. Just aim for 
the lowest string on beats 1 and 3—it doesn't 
matter if you also hit strings 5 and 4—and 
strum the full chords on beats 2 and 4. Once 
you've mastered this lesson's exercises, you'll 
not only have a better sense of timing, 


you'll be better equipped to play backup 
guitar at your next jam session. 


Cathy Fink is a Grammy Award-winning multi- 
instrumentalist based in the Washington, DC, 
area. She teaches bluegrass and Americana 
guitar and performs around the world with her 
partner, Marcy Marxer. cathymarcy.com 
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SIX STRINGS OF ARTISTRY 


Spearheaded by an all-star faculty with top-level expertise 
ranging from early music to cutting-edge modern work, our 
guitar program honors the histc : 


FACULTY 

David Tanenbaum chair 

Sérgio Assad Artist-in-Residence 
Meng Su 

Richard Savino 


NEW FACULTY! STEM Faculty member, Meng Su, has earned widespread 
acclaim as a Soloist and as a founding member Of the Beijing Guitar Duo, 

with which she appears as soloist with orchestras and in recital. Su has won 
numerous competitions, including the 2015 Parkening International Guitar 
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Prelude 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n the jazz tradition, there is a long history 
I of musicians covering classical music— 
Duke Ellington’s interpretations of Grieg and 
Tchaikovsky works, and the Modern Jazz 
Quartet's takes on Bach compositions are just 
a few of the instances that come to mind. Jazz 
guitarists have also drawn from the classical 
literature, and perhaps the most famous 
instance is Eddie Lang, with his unaccompa- 
nied chord-melody version of Rachmaninoff's 
"Prelude in C-Sharp Minor" (Op. 3, No. 2). 

Lang recorded his Rachmaninoff arrange- 
ment May 29, 1927, and it was simply titled 
"Prelude" when it was first released as a ten- 
inch on the OKeh label. The piece is now 
available on a number of compilations, includ- 
ing Lang’s Jazz Guitar Virtuoso (Yazoo) and 
Pioneers of Jazz Guitar 1927-1939 (Retrieval), 
among others. I'd highly recommend grabbing 
one of these recordings before delving into 
the transcription here. 


While Lang did take many liberties with his 
interpretation—transposing it to the guitar- 
friendly key of E minor, distilling the massive 
chordal structures, and composing his own 
ending—he maintained the dark and brooding 
atmosphere of the original prelude. Lang 
played the first section (bars 1-16) with a loose 
rhythmic sense. Note that in the Rachmaninoff 
score, the eighth note is the basic pulse, but 
here it is the quarter note, for the sake of read- 
ability—especially in bars 12-15, where Lang 
toyed with the meter. 

The section lends itself to being played either 
with a pick, as Lang did, or fingerstyle. Whichever 
approach you choose, it’s critical to have the 
chord shapes firmly at your fingertips. Listen to 
Lang’s recording, and try to emulate the gravity of 
his approach, his ability to make the chords sing. 
Be careful to avoid sounding choppy when switch- 
ing between the voicings, especially when leaping 
to eighth position from third in bar 9. 
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Eddie Lang 


Lang played the more agitated second section 
(bars 17-35), with its insistent triplets, at a stricter 
and more urgent tempo. This part, which is best 
played fingerstyle, asks a bit more of the picking 
hand. If you want to use a plectrum, then you'll 
have to go with hybrid picking, playing the lower 
note on each beat with the pick and the higher 
with a finger. Let all of the notes ring throughout 
and, again, strive for evenness when changing 
chords—with fast-moving voicings higher up the 
neck, bars 24—25 might require special attention. 

Lang's original ending is seen in the last several 
measures. As shown in bar 38 through the first half 
of 39, he cleverly moved a single chord shape in 
half steps atop a constant low E, exploring the 
resulting tense harmonies. He ended the arrange- 
ment by settling into a more consonant Em chord, 
played first with fretted notes and then natural 
harmonics. Certainly learn this part as written, but 
you might also take the opportunity to compose or 
improvise your own ending to this classic piece. AG 
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PRELUDE BY SERGEI RACHMANINOFF/ARRANGED BY EDDIE LANG 


Freely 
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JAZZ GUITARIST NICK ROSSI DEMONSTRATES HOW ТО PLAY "PRELUDE" 
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Just Tell Them 
That You Saw Me 


Norman Blake's take on an early Tin Pan Alley song 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


n his latest album, Day by Day, Norman 
O Blake plays a rich mixture of traditional 
and original tunes, each recorded in a single 
take. The bulk of the tracks are solo settings, 
with Blake, still a nimble picker at 83, accom- 
panying himself on guitar, and the new 
recordings provide a good glimpse of the 
depth and subtlety that has always been char- 
acteristic of his playing. (For an in-depth 
lesson on Blake's style, see page 22.) 

From the album, “Just Tell Them That You 
Saw Me" was composed by American singer- 
songwriter and vaudeville entertainer Paul 
Dresser (1859-1906), and published in 1895. 
It was first recorded that same year by Paul 


Gaskin, who was one of the most popular 
singers in the United States at the time, and 
covered by old-time musicians like Uncle 
Dave Macon in the 1920s, but the song 
became a largely forgotten gem in the follow- 
ing decades. 

As shown in the transcription here, Blake 
sings and plays ‘Just Tell Them That You Saw 
Me" in the guitar-friendly key of G major. 
Rather than strumming full chords, which 
would overpower his singing, he plays a taut 
melody on the bass strings, sometimes mirror- 
ing the vocal line, and other times moving in an 
opposite direction, punctuated by two- or three- 
note chordal fragments based on open shapes. 


Though not difficult from a technical stand- 
point, it takes great skill and sensitivity to pull 
off guitar accompaniment like Blake does. While 
it wouldn't be a bad idea to learn the music note- 
for-note, it would be far more musical to follow 
the concepts at play for use in your own accom- 
paniments—the biggest one being to avoid 


clutter while honoring the melody. ас 


JUST ТЕЦ THEM THAT YOU SAW МЕ MUSIC BY PAUL DRESSER, ARRANGED BY NORMAN BLAKE 
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HEAR NORMAN BLAKES PERFORMANCE OF "JUST TELL THEM THAT YOU SAW ME” 
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JUST ТЕЦ. THEM THAT YOU SAW МЕ 
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HEAR NORMAN BLAKES PERFORMANCE OF "JUST TELL THEM THAT YOU SAW ME” 
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Manhattan 


BY MAURICE TANI 


ritten in 1922, "Manhattan" was the first hit 
for the songwriting team of Richard 
Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, who would also compose 
other standards now considered part of the Great 
American Songbook, such as “Вше Moon," “Му 
Funny Valentine," and ^Where or When." 
“Manhattan” is a great example of lyricist 
Hart’s wry sense of humor. His protagonists are 
a young couple in love, low on money but rich 
in imagination when reframing their romantic 
travel aspirations as a frugal staycation in the 
city. Hart’s joke here was that all the glamorous 
activities and locations mentioned in the song 
were really the cheapest, often grittiest attrac- 
tions New York had to offer. 


Popular versions of “Manhattan” have been 
recorded by the jazz singer Blossom Dearie, 
Motown act the Supremes, and many others. 
Arrangements tend to vary from one to three 
verses, both with and without an intro. I'm using a 
two-verse version with intro, similar to the version 
that jazz vocalist Ella Fitzgerald recorded on her 
album Ella Fitzgerald Sings the Rodgers and Hart 
Song Book (1956), slowing it down and moving it 
to the key of D major for ease of playing. 

Some of the chords you're going to use are 
a bit more sophisticated than those typically 
seen in this column. And while a few have 
fancy names, they're all pretty easy to play— 
no major finger contortions required here. 
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Maurice Tani 


That said, it might at first be tricky to do the 
third-finger barre required for the F#m7 and 
C9, B9, and ВЬ9 chords. Feel free to eliminate 
the highest note on the F&m7, and for C9 and 
B9, you could use an alternate shape: fingers 
2, 1, 3, and 4 on strings 5, 4, 3, and 2, respec- 
tively, avoiding the notes on string 1. 

Do take the time to appreciate the sounds 
that these chord types impart to the music— 
they really do add some spice. ас 
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technology staat tone life 
longer than any other brand’s 
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Summer 
acoustic musicians and vocalists 


Week 1: July 9-15 | Week 2: July 16-22 


All levels welcome | 


www.musiccamp.org/ag 
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МАМНАТТАМ WORDS AND MUSIC BY LORENZ HART AND RICHARD RODGERS/ARRANGED BY MAURICE ТАМ! 
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WATCH MAURICE TANI PERFORM THIS ARRANGEMENT OF “MANHATTAN” 
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Carrying the Torch 


BY MARK SMALL 


t's notable that a clan of German descent has 
1 among the most influential builders 
of Spanish classical guitars for nearly a century. 
The family tradition began in the last years of 
the 19th century with Josef Hauser (1854- 
1939) and continues today with Hermann 
Hauser III and his daughter Kathrin Hauser. 
The Hauser reputation was established in 1937 
when Hermann Hauser I (1882-1952) built an 
instrument for Andrés Segovia that took the 
guitar world by storm. Ever since, major inter- 
national artists of multiple generations have 
sought after Hauser guitars for their sound, 
playability, and impeccable craftsmanship. 
Adherence to high aesthetics and quality stan- 
dards have made Hausers frequent benchmarks 
for other builders to copy. 

Josef Hauser, son of a Bavarian innkeeper 
in Burghausen, Germany, was the first luthier in 
the family. While in his 20s, he gained acclaim 
as a performer on the zither, a multi-stringed 
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folk instrument popular in Bavaria in his era, 
and composed some 400 works for the instru- 
ment. Hauser later began building zithers, 
guitars, mandolins, violins, and lutes. His son, 
Hermann Hauser I, worked in the shop, but was 
also trained at the Staatliche Geigenbauschule 
(State School of Violin Making) in Mittenwald. 
Until the 1920s, his guitars were built in the 
Viennese and Munich styles, as were his 
father's—the latter having a small body and 
narrow waist; the former, wider shoulders 
and hips, among other features. 


Hauser I had met Spanish virtuoso Miguel 
Llobet during his concert tours in Munich circa 
1913-14 and examined Llobet's instrument 
made by fellow Spaniard Antonio de Torres 
Jurado, who is credited with codifying the 
basics of modern Spanish guitar construction. 
However, It was Hauser's encounter with 
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Segovia that would later raise the bar in 
lutherie. In 1924, Segovia played in Munich, 
where he was introduced to Hauser I and 
checked out his instruments. While Hauser's 
guitars differed substantially from Segovia's 
Spanish-built 1912 Manuel Ramírez, Segovia 
noted many years later that he “immediately 
foresaw the potential of this superb artisan, if 
only his mastery might be applied to the 
construction of the guitar in the Spanish pattern 
as immutably fixed by Torres and Ramírez." 
Hauser was invited to Segovia's hotel, 
where he pored over the Ramírez for three 
hours, taking measurements and notes. He 
began building guitars for Segovia in 1924, 
and in 1929 presented one to the maestro that 
reflected elements of the Torres design. Unfor- 
tunately, it was destroyed during the Spanish 
Civil War. Segovia played another guitar 
Hauser completed in 1931 for many years. 
Hauser kept refining his design, and the guitar 
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he built in 1937 was hailed by Segovia as “the 
greatest guitar of our epoch." The maestro 


concertized and recorded with it extensively 
until the early 1960s. (Today, it is on exhibit at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York.) 

Hermann Hauser II (1911-1988) also 
studied at the Staatliche Geigenbauschule, and 
began working in his father's shop in 1930. He 
took over operations in 1952 and continued 
design refinement, creating instruments 
embraced by top artists, including Segovia and 
Julian Bream, for a total output of more than 
500 guitars. His son, Hermann Hauser III 
(b. 1958), started working in the family shop at 
16 and, like his predecessors, fostered relation- 
ships with Segovia and Bream, as well as a small 
circle of top-tier artists, including Pepe Romero, 
who has praised his Hauser III for its pure sound. 


Hauser III's daughter Kathrin now works in 
the shop alongside her father, continuing the 
family tradition. “I always felt that Га like to 
become a guitar maker," Kathrin says. "As a 
child, I was fascinated with the work of my 
father. It was always a great pleasure to be in 
the workshop seeing how he made a beautiful 


instrument with an amazing sound from a 
piece of wood. To hear the first notes of 
a recently finished guitar is a really special 
moment and stirs deep feelings for me." 

Growing up in a family of prodigious guitar 
builders makes for big shoes to fill, but Hauser 
is evidently up to the task. After collaborating 
for years with her father, she presented the first 
guitar with her signature on the label in 2006 
in Japan. “People expect that a new generation 
should at least be comparable, if not better, 
than the previous one,” she says. “This is my 
challenge, and I always do my best to make the 
customer’s dream come true.” To date Hauser 
has built 40 guitars under her own name, the 
latest going to a buyer in Italy. 

Hauser and her father maintain the old- 
world methods and standards of their ancestors, 
even preferring their antiquated tools— 
including a band saw from 1905 that belonged 
to Hauser I—to newer ones. While many 
family traditions remain in place, Kathrin 
brings to the table new knowledge of contem- 
porary business technology and practices 
learned as a business administration major in 
her university studies. One result of her input 
is hauserguitars.de, a webiste that makes it 


easy for people around the world to learn 
about all things Hauser. 

The father-daughter team incorporates 
their time-tested designs with the features 
desired by the commissioning customer. 
Before the building starts, they consult exten- 
sively with their customers about woods, 
scale length, neck width, distance between 
strings, desired natural frequency of the 
guitar, and other considerations. 

“We have our standard dimensions, which 
generally fit very well for the majority of gui- 
tarists,” Kathrin Hasuer says. “The customers 
then give certain specifications about the 
materials to be used, such as a cedar or spruce 
top, and sides and back made of Rio [Brazil- 
ian] rosewood, East Indian rosewood, or 
maple. The sound properties and frequencies 
come from the composition of the wood, so 
the tuning of the guitar’s frequency is primar- 
ily dependent on the material used. Guitars 
tuned to Сі, С, Fš, Е or E, each have their own 
expressive qualities, so you can't generally say 
which frequency is best. Fine-tuning is done 
throughout the construction process." 

Hauser builds in the tradition of her predeces- 
sors' archetypal Segovia and Llobet instruments, 
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but notes that modifications have evolved over 
the years. “Personally, I have even greater pos- 
sibilities through my own design within the 
tradition," she says. 


WORTH THE WAIT 

Presently, depending on which model is ordered, 
the waiting list for a new Hauser is between four 
and five years, with a price tag of five figures. 
“Му father and I support each other, but there is 
also a clear separation of instruments that we 
make," Hauser says. ^We feel that each of us 
should be identifiable by the instruments we 
create. Every guitar is personally signed inside to 
clearly identify the builder." 

To meet the ideal that each guitar is a 
unique work of art, the shop eschews mass 
production methods and licensing others to 
build for them. The family maintains a wood 
storage facility created by Hauser I, which has 
been continually replenished by the following 
generations so their successors will always 
have top-quality, aged tonewoods, as much as 
a century old. Part of maintaining a quality 
supply for futurity involves understanding how 
to identify living trees in the forest. This 
knowledge has been passed down from 
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generation to generation, with Hauser now 
learning from her father. 

"There are certain criteria a tree must have 
if its wood is to be used to make a great instru- 
ment," she explains. ^Spruce must be grown 
slowly in order to produce the tightest possible 
annual rings. These ensure high strength and 
good vibration properties. For example, hazel 
spruce—also called bearclaw spruce—has 
slightly wider annual rings. The hazel in the 
spruce gives a silky shimmer that's very appeal- 
ing visually and the sound is distributed a little 
differently over the entire guitar top." 

The guitars are not completed one at a time, 
but in groups. Hauser has compared the pro- 
duction schedule at the shop to the seasons. In 
the autumn, she and her father select and 
prepare woods for the next batch of guitars; 
during the winter months they build the bodies, 
and in the spring and summer, they do the fin- 
ishes. It takes about 150-240 hours of work 
from start to finish to build a Hauser guitar. 

Hauser feels that balance, clarity, brilliance, 
sound projection, expressiveness, and playabil- 
ity are hallmarks of her family's brand. Asked 
what she listens for when hearing an artist play 
a Hauser, she says, “Each register needs to be 
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clear and distinctly in harmony with the other 
notes without any particular note stepping out. 
I listen for balance and the carrying capacity of 
tone. The loud and soft qualities of the guitar 
are important for capturing the emotions of the 
music and enabling the artist to present them to 
the audience. So it’s also very important to have 
an instrument with great balance. Volume alone 
is not the most important measure.” 


SUCCESSION 

A family business lasting five generations while 
maintaining quality and demand for its products 
is a rare thing. Hauser and her father now carry 
the family’s torch. Hopes are that the light will 
shine well into the future. In 2015, the younger 
Hauser welcomed a daughter, who has spent time 
in the workshop since she was three years old and 
has even assisted her grandfather. The story of the 
rising Hauser generation, though, is yet to be 
written. What is clear is that this family rests on a 
foundation of respect for the achievements of its 
members past and present. That, combined with 
a profound love of the luthier’s craft and the 
ability to consistently turn out fine instruments 
appealing to a very discerning group of artists, 
bodes well for the future. AG 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


ASK THE ЕХРЕКТ 


Truss Rods 
and Bridge 
Pins 


Correcting an adjustment 


gone wrong 
BY MARTIN KEITH 


I have a second-hand 2017 Martin 

D-16E. When I got it, the action was 

too high. I thought I could correct it 

myself, but through a series of missteps I ended up 

wrecking the truss rod. So I will now try to replace 

it. Is there anything quirky about the truss-rod 

replacement for this model—does it involve neck 
removal or some other can of worms? 

—John Lussier, via email 


ТП admit, this is not a question I field 

every day! I frequently encourage my 

clients to get familiar with truss rod 
adjustments, as they are a straightforward 
and necessary adjustment that can make a 
big difference between an easy-to-play guitar 
and a tendonitis creator. However, even the 
most straightforward adjustments can have 
their pitfalls. I'm sorry to hear you've discov- 
ered that the hard way! 

The easiest and most common error is 
using the wrong size wrench to adjust the 
truss rod—adjusters vary between 1/8-inch 
and 5mm (or even 6mm on a few older 
imported guitars I've handled), in both metric 
and imperial (USA fractional) sizes. There are 
lots of close fits in that range, but I can only 
stress: use the correct tool. A wrench that is 
slightly undersize can cause the nut to strip 
out, rendering the rod nearly impossible to 
adjust. If you have any doubt about the 
correct size wrench, get online and do some 
research, or call the manufacturer. 

A trip to the hardware store to get the exact 
right-size wrench is quicker and cheaper than a 
truss rod repair. There are specialized tools and 
techniques that have been developed by 


StewMac's Truss Rod Rescue tool sets can be lifesavers. 


creative luthiers to remove or extract stripped 
nuts—my first suggestion would be to bring 
your guitar to an experienced repairperson, to 
determine whether the rod is indeed wrecked, 
or whether it can be restored to function by 
replacing the nut. If the nut is slightly stripped 
but still operable, StewMac's tapered Truss Rod 
Rescue wrenches can be lifesavers. 

The other common issue with rods is 
breakage from overadjustment. This occurs 
less frequently, as the neck usually ends up 
far beyond the desired position before the rod 
gives up. However, if the neck wood itself has 
warped forward, then the rod sometimes 
ends up tightened almost to its limit just to 
straighten the neck without string tension. In 
those cases, sometimes the rods are not able 
to overcome the combined pressure of the 
neck wood and the strings, and can break as 


a result. In my experience, the most common 
breaking point is just at the rod's shoulder, 
where the plain steel transitions into the 
threaded portion that engages the nut. 

If you've determined that the rod is 
indeed broken, then the course is clear—the 
fretboard needs to come off. I use flexible 
heaters to warm up the glue joint until I can 
insert a palette knife, and then patiently open 
up the joint. This can also be done with a 
household iron. I must stress that there are 
more than a few risks here—any plastic or 
composite parts near the heat (fretboard 
dots, bindings, nut, etc.) can be at risk of 
melting or discoloration, as can the finish 
around the fretboard extension. After 
removal, I quickly clamp the fretboard to a 
rigid flat surface to help keep it flat enough 
for reinstallation afterward. At this point, the 
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rod can be extracted and replaced, the gluing 
surfaces cleaned up (vinegar works well to 
soften most common wood glues), and the 
fretboard reglued. Care must be taken to keep 
the neck straight during regluing, especially 
with the added weight of the clamps. Once it's 
back in place, it will need finish touchup 
along the edges of the joint, and most likely 
around the fretboard tongue, and usually 
some leveling and recrowning on the frets. 

This is not beginner-level work: given the 
value and quality of the instrument in ques- 
tion, I would absolutely recommend having it 
done by a professional with repair experi- 
ence. It's easy to make a bad situation worse 
in cases like this. But, if you really wish to 
charge ahead with fixing it on your own, Га 
encourage you to watch videos, read every- 
thing you can, and even try removing the 
fretboard from a cheap yard-sale guitar first, 
to get a feel for the process and the pitfalls. 
Jumping into new territory always feels safer 
when there isn't as much at risk. 


I've seen many advertisements for 
Tusq, ivory, and even brass bridge 
pins, and how they can enhance the 
tone of your guitar. Is there any substance to 
this? —Brian Beymer, via email 


On a responsively built instrument, 

bridge mass is an important vari- 

able, and the bridge pins can vary 
that mass by a meaningful amount. The 
bridge is the first point of excitation from 
string energy, and how it responds to that 
excitation can help determine the instru- 
ment's character. A lightweight bridge will 
react quickly, yielding a very lively transient 
response with high sensitivity to touch and 
technique. The downside is that lighter 
bridges also tend to give a little less sustain, 
as the energy is dissipated into the top more 
quickly. A higher-mass bridge system will 
reflect some of the string's energy back into 
the vibrating length, prolonging the sustain 
a little. Heavier bridges offer a little less 
dynamic range to the instrument, as they 
raise the threshold of energy required to 
excite the top. However, some makers feel 
that slightly heavier bridges favor bass 
frequencies, either by slowing down the 
top's vibrational modes or by acting as a 
filter of sorts, reducing the relative balance 
of the mids and highs. 

On most factory guitars, these differences 
will be relatively minor, as the tops on those 
guitars are most often built a bit heavier than 
is absolutely necessary. Changes from one 


Bridge pins can add a touch of flash as well as slight changes in tone. 


extreme to the other—going from plastic to 
brass bridge pins, for example—will probably 
have the most audible effect, and each player's 
ear may prefer something different. If you 
have a guitar that feels sluggish or uninspir- 
ing, a set of lighter bridge pins may help give 
it a tiny bit of extra life. Conversely, brass 
pins may help an uneven-sounding instru- 
ment sound a bit more controlled by smooth- 
ing out frequency peaks where the top is 
overly sensitive. 

Another important consideration is the 
proper fit of the pins. Pins that are too loose 
can lead to premature wear or damage on the 
all-important bridge plate inside the guitar, and 
replacing a bridge plate is pretty unfriendly 
work to both the hands and the budget. If the 
pins are not tight enough, the ball ends can 
pull up into the gap between pin and hole 
inside the guitar, compressing and crushing 
the fibers of the plate. 

Overly tight pins can also cause problems— 
the wedging force of a long, shallow taper is 
considerable—even more so when multiplied 
by six. When installing new pins, be cautious 
about forcing them too tightly into the holes. 
I've seen bridges that were split right down 
the middle by this very thing. The pin should 
fit snugly with minimal pressure, but not so 
tightly that it can't be removed by hand. (It's 
also not fun to break a string on a gig and 
have to go digging for pliers to extract a stub- 
born pin.) 

Finally, when shopping for new pins, take 
note of whether your bridge needs the slotted 
or unslotted variety. Some bridges have plain 
holes for the pins, and in those cases the pins 
themselves must be slotted to create a 
channel for the strings to pass through. In 
other cases, the holes in the bridge have slots 
cut in, creating a sort of keyhole shape. 
Bridges with this detail normally use unslot- 
ted pins to avoid having excessive clearance 
around the string path, which can lead to 
the same issues described above regarding 
loose pins. 

This is a fun way to play with altering the 
tone of your favorite guitar. Replacement pins 
are fairly inexpensive and are available in a 
broad range of materials—from bone to ebony, 
brass, titanium, and modern composites such 
as Tusq. They can also add a touch of visual 
flash to an otherwise plain-looking guitar— 
I've had a few come in with alternating black- 
and-white pins, and one once with bright red 
anodized aluminum ones. Along with different 
brands and compositions of strings, this is one 
of the few easy places to experiment with 
shaping the sound of your acoustic—alongside 
practicing, of course! ас 
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The ClimaCab incorporates our patented 
Guaranteed Seal System™, which provides an 
industry leading hermetically sealed interior. 
Combined with our revolutionary redundant 
humidity control systems, a perfect 45-50% RH 
is attainable year round in any climate for entire 
collections of instruments. 


Handmade by the Amish, Ше exquisite 
craftsmanship is unparalleled апа the 
ClimaCab is built to last a lifetime or more. 
Discover a variety of display options, over 100 
combinations of domestic апа exotic 
hardwoods, and several different sizes allowing 
for complete customization of your cabinet. 


In addition to the ClimaCab, we offer humidors 
for single instruments in our popular wall 
mounted or floor standing cases and stands. 
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Gibson 
Generation 
Collection 
G-45 and 
G-200 EC 


The legacy maker debuts 
an affordable line of 
soundport-equipped acoustics 


BY JAMES VOLPE ROTONDI 


n recent decades, the soundport—a 
I secondary, smaller soundhole on the upper 
bout or bass side—has been seen with 
increasing frequency on acoustic guitars of all 
styles and price points, from classicals by 
luthiers like Kenny Hill (see Great Acoustics on 
page 82) to fancy archtops by Linda Manzer to 
affordable flattops by Cort. 

You wouldn't expect to see a soundport on a 
Gibson, but the venerated guitar maker has 
a surprising history with this feature. Back in the 
early 1960s, the company's then-president, Ted 
McCarty, is said to have designed a soundport for 
the popular J-45. And now Gibson has finally 
found a new home for the idea—redubbed the 
Player Port—in its new U.S.-made Generation 
Collection series of all-solid-wood acoustics, 
which includes models based on the J-45 slope- 
shouldered dreadnought, SJ-200 jumbo, small- 
bodied 00, and Songwriter dreadnought. 

With the ported designs, Gibson has retitled 
these the G-45, G-200 EC, G-00, and G-Writer 
EC, respectively. All boast Sitka spruce tops, 
walnut back and sides, utile necks, scalloped 
X-bracing, and striped ebony fretboards, and 
all come in a natural satin nitrocellulose 
lacquer finish. The G-200 EC and G-Writer EC 
also ship standard with the L.R. Baggs Element 
Bronze undersaddle transducer pickup system. 
I got the chance to check out both the G-45 
and the G-200 EC. 


PORTSIDE 

The idea behind a soundport is pretty simple, 
even if the physics of how it distributes sound 
may be a bit more challenging to explain. 
What you need to know is that a Player Port is 
a kind of personal monitor. After all, we're 
terribly used to knowing that only people 
sitting in front of our guitar are really hearing 
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the natural acoustic sound of the instrument 
faithfully, while we, the very ones writing and 
playing the stuff, are only getting a fraction of 
the frequency spectrum and volume that the 
guitar projects straight out of the soundhole. 
In other words, the main beneficiary of a 
soundport is you. 

While my own experience with soundports 
is fairly limited, I can tell you that based on a 
few weeks playing and recording with the G-45 
and G-200 EC, the Player Port does create a 
somewhat brighter, lusher, and more harmoni- 
cally rich sound for the player than the similar 
models I compared it to without soundports. 


UPDATING A CLASSIC 

The J-45 is generally celebrated for its powerful 
midrange presence, slightly dark overtones, 
and a tight low-end without too much boom. 
The G-45 follows that basic recipe, but the port 
sends more of those bronze top-end colors to 
your ears, and adds a certain air to the sound. 
A possible analogy might be the way an open- 
backed combo amp sounds when compared to 
a closed-back design; that is, the Generation 
G-45 sounds a bit more open than a typical 
J-45. You get that nice creamy midrange focus 
and that natural roll-off on the top, but without 
the boxiness of some J-45s. 

Could this have something to do with the 
walnut back and sides? Sure, but the port is 
opening up those tonal characteristics in unex- 
pected ways, too. I was, incidentally, a bit dis- 
appointed to find that the ring that seals the 
edges of the elliptical port is made of a kind of 
plastic—some other kind of material, another 
tonewood perhaps, would have been less of an 
aesthetic downer. 

Still, the G-45 (not to be confused with the 
no-frills G-45 Standard and G-45 Studio 
models that Gibson released a few years ago, 
and since discontinued) has other features 
that make it a solid buy. I especially loved the 
24.75-inch-scale neck's Advance Response 
profile and found its shape, 16-inch radius, 
and heft to be immensely pleasing, both sub- 
stantial enough for larger hands and supple 
enough for moving up and down the neck 
freely. In fact, it played considerably better 
than many traditional J-45s Гуе tried. 


FLAT TOP FORENSICS 

The G-200 shares most of the materials and 
many of the principles of the G-45. This thing 
would be loud even without the Player Port; 
with that auxiliary soundhole, it's got some nice 
extra weight to the tone, and the sound spreads 
out in a way that you're unlikely to hear with a 
traditional flattop. How cool to hear such full 


lows and low-mids—try palm-muting some 
acoustic rock riffs; wow!—balanced by an 
airy top that almost nods to Taylor territory. 
And again, along with that extra bit of dimen- 
sion, natural reverb, and definition that the 
Player Port provides. Plus, the G-200's Vene- 
tian cutaway allows you to easily access the 
highest frets. 

With all that said, you'll want to be born 
reasonably tall to play this guitar. Though the 
neck shape, scale, and radius are quite close to 
the G-45, the jumbo body and 25.5-inch scale 
length means operating this bad boy requires a 
little more physicality. The cowboy chord zone 
lives a little further from your shoulder, and 
the body's lower bout stretches well past your 
right thigh. Depending on your height, the 
G-200, like any jumbo, is one you'll want to 
hold and play before buying. (If that body style 
and sound is something you gravitate to, be 
aware that Gibson has also produced a J-200 
Mini over the years, with much the same 
styling and tone in a smaller package.) 


The instruments are 
well-built, sound great, 
and play extremely 
well; even single-note 
shredding up the neck 
is absolutely doable. 


Like the G-Writer EC, the G-200 EC comes 
with a proprietary L.R. Baggs Element Bronze 
undersaddle pickup system, which, while not 
delivering quite the premium tone I've come to 
expect from Baggs' Element Active and Element 
VTC pickups, is a solid choice that supports the 
G-200's low-end, high-end detail, and string 
nuances admirably. 


THE BOTTOM LINE 

If there's one area the Generation Collection 
feels like a letdown it would have to be the 
aesthetics. That natural satin finish is rather 
common, and the appointments are minimalist 
to say the least. Despite the arguably radical 
inclusion of the Player Port, these guitars just 
don't boast a lot of attitude. 

That said, the instruments are well-built, 
sound great, and play extremely well; even 
single-note shredding up the neck without a 
capo to bring the action down is absolutely 
doable. Do you really need a Player Port on 
your acoustic guitar? That's going to be up to 
the settings you play in, how often you use 
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your internal pickup system, and what extra 
bit of joy you want to glean from playing 
your guitar at home. 

You know the vibe: working on that song 
late, letting your chin drop down so it’s right 
against the guitar’s top shoulder, truly feeling 
the hum and vibrations of this organic chunk of 
wood and steel as it reminds you of why you do 
this in the first place. The Gibson Generation 
Collection G-45 and G-200 will surely deliver 
even more of that delightful up-close experi- 
ence directly to your ears. AG 


SPECS 


GENERATION G-45 


BODY Slope-shouldered dreadnought; 
solid Sitka spruce top with scalloped 
X-bracing; solid walnut back and sides; 
striped ebony bridge with Tusq saddle; 
satin nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


NECK 24.75"-scale utile with Advanced 
Response profile; striped ebony 
fretboard with 16" radius and acrylic dot 
inlays; 20 frets; 1.73" Tusq nut; satin 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


OTHER Coated phosphor bronze 
strings (012-.053); gig bag; available 
left-handed 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $1,199 


GENERATION G-200 EC 


BODY Cutaway jumbo; solid Sitka 
spruce top with scalloped X-bracing; 
solid walnut back and sides; striped 
ebony bridge with Tusq saddle; satin 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish 


NECK 25.5"-scale utile with Advanced 
Response profile; striped ebony 
fretboard with 16" radius and single bar 
inlays; 20 frets; 1.73" Tusq nut; satin 
nitrocellulose lacquer finish 

OTHER Coated phosphor bronze 
strings (.012-.053); L.R. Baggs 
Element Bronze electronics; gig bag; 
available left-handed 


MADE IN USA 
PRICE $1,999 
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Guild 
A-20 
Marley 


A cool and affordable 
re-creation of the 

late reggae star's 
songwriting companion 


BY KATE KOENIG 


n the early 1970s, Guild Guitars introduced 

Madeira, a line of instruments manufactured 
in Japan. The series was modeled after existing 
Guild designs and made to be both high-quality 
and affordable, and one particular Madeira 
ended up being the at-home songwriting partner 
of reggae legend Bob Marley. Last fall, Guild 
introduced the A-20 Marley, a guitar designed to 
match the instrument Marley owned and played 
in the 7705. In order to create a modernized 
replica of the guitar, Guild tracked down vintage 
Madeira models, seeking to copy most of the 
original details, while improving on certain 
aspects. I put the A-20 Marley through its paces 
and found it to be not just a cool collectible but 
an excellent guitar for the price. 


A TASTEFUL HOMAGE 

A strictly acoustic dreadnought, the A-20 
Marley has a solid Sitka spruce top and 
mahogany back and sides with a matte finish, a 
pau ferro fretboard and bridge, and bone nut 
and saddle. In homage to the artist, MARLEY is 
spelled out at the 12th fret with pearloid inlays. 
The guitar also features a vintage-correct 
rounded headstock shape, traditional bridge 
and rosette, and a black pickguard decorated 
with Marley's signature in gold. 

Rounding out the package are some custom- 
ized accessories: a gig bag decorated with a lion 
insignia and made from recycled nylon, a nod 
to Marley's environmentalist values; a small 
black-and-white poster of Marley; three guitar 
picks emblazoned with the Marley logo; and a 
booklet that tells the story behind the guitar 
and offers a chord chart for the classic Marley 
song "Three Little Birds." Also in line with the 
late Marley's green ideals is Guild's partnership 
with the charity One Tree Planted, which has 
committed to planting a tree for every guitar 
that's made. 


GLOWING TONES 
As soon as you pick up the A-20 Marley, you can 
immediately feel how resonant it is. Thanks to 
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SPECS 


BODY Dreadnought shape; solid Sitka 
spruce top with scalloped X-bracing; 
mahogany back and sides; bone saddle 
with 2-1/8" string spacing; pau ferro 


bridge; satin polyurethane finish 


NECK Mahogany C-shape; pau ferro 
fretboard; 1-3/4" bone nut; 16" 
fretboard radius; open-back nickel 
tuners (16:1 gear ratio); satin 


polyurethane finish 


OTHER Recycled nylon gig bag; 
D'Addario EXP16 Coated Phosphor 
Bronze Light (.012-.053) 


MADE IN China 
PRICE $399 street 


guildguitars.com 


acousticguitar.com/333 га 


its size, it's booming, but it's not just loud—that 
volume comes paired with a deep warmth 
that permeates each tone. There's a richness to 
open chords, especially those played in the 
middle of the neck, and individually picked lines 
sound bold and assertive. This is great for when 
you're trying to produce a lot of sonic color in a 
single strum or looking to deliver some punch 
behind a picked melody. 

The powerful low end creates a strong bass 
palette that doesn't ovewhelm the high end. 
This is the type of guitar that enunciates every- 


As soon as you pick up 
the A-20 Marley, you can 
immediately feel how 
resonant it is. 


thing you play with clarity. There are hotspots 
between the fifth and ninth frets on the high 
and middle strings, where natural reverberation 
is audible, but no matter where you are on the 
neck, notes ring out with golden overtones. 
That works well for someone like me, primarily 
a fingerpicker, but is in fact beneficial for all 
players—the A-20 Marley boasts a versatility in 
tonal range and seems to respond well to any 
style. One thing that’s also fun about fingerpick- 
ing on this guitar is that that its bass voice 
sounds with force right under your thumb. 


SMOOTH PLAYING 
The review Marley came set up with a comfort- 
able medium action—around 3/32-inch on the 
bass side and 2/32-inch on the treble at the 12th 
fret. That, along with the C-shaped neck, 
24-3/4-inch scale length, and satin finish, 
make for smooth playability. One of the 
modernized aspects of the guitar is that its 
C-shaped neck is a modification of the origi- 
nal’s V-shaped profile. While some guitarists 
might prefer a big old-fashioned V-shaped 
neck, the more streamlined modern profile will 
definitely be a plus for many players. 

When reviewing instruments, it’s important 
to note any drawbacks, but in this case, I 
couldn’t really find any, especially considering 
the price point. I was impressed by the guitar’s 
sound and playability and appreciated its 
simple, straightforward build. Plus, the Bob 
Marley-inspired flourishes, not to mention the 
case candy, make it a great collector’s item for 
the devoted Marley fan. At $399 street, it’s an 
extremely affordable instrument that can 
compete with others outside of its price range, 
and as a dreadnought that manages to be both 
roaring and bright, it’s bound to fit into the 
hands and style of most guitarists. AG 
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Sessionwire 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


hen it comes to making albums, the 

trend has increasingly been toward a 
distributed model, where tracks are recorded, 
overdubbed, mixed, and mastered in different 
locations, including home studios—often 
without anyone ever being in the same room 
together. But the logistics—communicating with 
everyone, sharing and keeping track of files, 
reviewing tracks and mixes—can be chal- 
lenging, to say the least. A recent online music 
collaboration tool, Sessionwire, makes the 
remote recording experience feel more like 
being there in person. 

Sessionwire 2.1.0. is a Mac or Windows 
application that provides real-time audio com- 
munication and the ability to transfer files by 
just dropping them on the image of the person 
you want to receive them. It also supports 
screen sharing, so you can view a remote DAW 
during an editing or mixing session. The 
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Sessionwire app includes VST3, AAX, and AU 
plugins (VST and AAX only for Windows), 
which can be placed in DAWs such as Pro 
Tools, Logic, and Ableton Live. These plugins 
stream high-quality audio in real time to all 
users in a session and can be used to share the 
audio of any track, or allow everyone to hear 
the full mix. Sessionwire can also generate 
URLs for a session, allowing remote users to 
participate via a web browser without using 
the application. 

In my test run, setting up a session was 
very easy, much like making a Facetime call. 
With the Sessionwire plugin placed across the 
master bus of the other participant’s DAW, I 
was able to listen to the remote mix with no 
discernable loss of quality, while being able to 
interact via the video and a talkback mecha- 
nism. Sessionwire is still subject to the vaga- 
ries of the internet, and I experienced a few 


brief glitches. And, of course, remote partici- 
pants may not have the same quality of 
speakers as the engineer in the studio. But 
overall, the remote experience was very close 
to being there. 

There are two pricing tiers—a Creator 
account is free, while an Artist account costs 
$15 per month. At least one person in any 
session must have an Artist account to be 
able to stream audio. And for brief sessions, 
there’s a $7 three-day Sessionpass option. It’s 
true that many of Sessionwire’s individual 
features can be accomplished in other 
ways—like using Zoom for video chat or 
Dropbox to exchange files—but the app 
wraps these features into a seamless and 
secure experience, using encrypted peer-to- 
peer connections and providing high-quality, 
real-time audio for virtually any recording 
session activity. sessionwire.com 


COURTESY OF SESSIONWIRE 


Hazelrigg Industries VDI 


Vacuum tube-based DI that spares no expenses 


BY DOUG YOUNG 


he role of a direct box, or DI, is often 

underappreciated, even though it can have 
a significant impact on amplified sound. A DI 
provides an interface between your guitar's 
pickup, which usually has a high-impedance 
unbalanced output, and a PA system that expects 
a balanced low-impedance signal. While a 
budget DI may be all many guitarists need, 
others appreciate the very finest. 

D.W. Fearn has been making boutique pro- 
audio equipment, primarily for the recording 
market, since 1993, and is known for his ultra- 
high-quality, hand-built products. Several 
decades ago, Fearn introduced the VT-1/F, a 
massive 15-pound tube-and-transformer-based 
DI, which quickly became legendary for its 
sound quality and was adopted by many well- 
known touring acts. 


Fearn's designs are now made by Hazelrigg 
Industries. The company's latest offering is the 
VDI, a smaller, single-channel DI that shares 
most of the circuitry of its predecessor. Built 
like a tank from 1/4-inch-thick steel, the VDI 
weighs in at six pounds. As with the VT-1/E it 
cuts no corners in pursuit of the best possible 
sound. The active AC-powered DI pairs a 
custom Jensen transformer with a pair of hand- 
selected 6072/12AY7 tubes and achieves a fre- 
quency response of +/- 0.2dB from 10Hz to 
20kHz, while staying within 3dB all the way 
from 0.5Hz to 90kHz. Features are minimal, 
consisting of a power switch, ground lift, 1/4- 
inch input, and both 1/4-inch and XLR outputs. 
The input impedance is 1МО, ideal for most 
acoustic pickups, while the output impedance is 
the usual 150 ohms. 


O 


INPUT 


GND LIFT 


The feeling I got while playing through the 
VDI was of unlimited headroom, like driving a 
high-powered car that responds to your actions 
effortlessly. The sound was clean and cleat, with 
that undefinable appeal of an all-analog tube 
circuit, making playing with a pickup a more 
enjoyable experience. The VDI is not for the 
faint of heart. Its hefty size and weight—not to 
mention its $1,350 price tag—make it clear 
that this is a fully professional, industrial- 
strength affair. At a time when cheap electron- 
ics are pervasive, it's a pleasure to experience a 
product designed with quality as its singular 
goal. dwfearn.com 
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Samba, 
Bossa, 
Classical, 
and All 
That Jazz 


BY BLAIR JACKSON 


he great Brazilian guitarist Bola Sete 

(born Djalma De Andrade; 1923-1987) 
carved out a unique niche in the late 1950s in 
Brazil and the '60s in the U.S., where he first 
gained renown playing alongside horn titan 
Dizzy Gillespie, then through a stint with 
pianist Vince Guaraldi. Along the way, he also 
established a career as a leader, fronting guitar- 
bass-percussion trios. Playing a nylon-string 
classical guitar, he was a masterful improviser, 
with influences that ranged from jazz guitarists 
Django Reinhardt, Barney Kessel, and Charlie 
Christian to Brazilian players including 
Laurindo Almeida, Baden Powell, Luiz Bonfá, 
and Joáo Gilberto. His popularity was both 
fueled by and fed the worldwide intertest in 
samba and bossa nova during that era. 

You'll find plenty of jazz extrapolations on 
both of those styles on this new set of live 
recordings of the trio of Bola Sete, bassist 
Sebastiáo Neto, and percussionist Paulino 
Magalhães, captured during visits to the Pent- 
house club in Seattle in 1966, '67, and '68, 
each year represented by a disc in the CD 
version. That means there are tunes by Bonfá 
and António Carlos Jobim (including *Garota 
de Ipanema,” a faster take on the classic hit), 
and also a couple of Sete originals that explore 
samba and bossa. The trio members are in 
perfect sync throughout, easily moving from 
one groove to the next, giving each other both 
and space and support. Sete is a remarkably 
supple player, able to unleash fast, Django-like 
flurries of notes one moment, and etching 
expressive balladic lines the next. 

What I frankly did not know nor expect is 
that Sete was so strongly influenced by his 
early classical guitar training in Rio (where he 
was born) and Sao Paolo. Although I have not 
seen it mentioned in the various biographical 
profiles Гуе consulted, it seems likely to me 
that he must have been influenced consider- 
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ably by Andrés Segovia who, during Sete's 
early maturation as a guitarist, was the first 
recording classical guitarist to perform Bach, 
the first to embrace the works of Brazilian 
Heitor Villa-Lobos, and the guitarist who set 
the standard for all who followed when it 
came to Spanish repertoire. So, on this set we 
find some Bach, two of Villa-Lobos' wonderful 
“Preludes,” Enrique Granados’ “Spanish Dance 
No. 5,” Isaac Albéniz’s “Asturias,” Cuban com- 
poser Ernesto Lecuona’s “Malagueña,” and 
Francisco Tarrega’s “Recuerdos de la Alhambra” 
—all are de facto standards of the modern clas- 
sical guitar repertoire, but they weren’t in the 
late '60s, when Sete performed them. And 
though he doesn't play them as perfectly as a 
contemporary classical guitar audience would 
probably expect (especially *Recuerdos," with 
its unforgiving right-hand tremolo), it is still 
amazingly good and he must have blown many 
a mind in jazz clubs and concerts with those 
pieces. He also shines on another of his origi- 


Bola Sete 


Samba in Seattle: 
Live at the Penthouse 1966-68 
(Tompkins Square) 


nals, “Flamenco Fantasy,” which dips into that 
bag quite nicely. Two versions of Ellington’s 
“Satin Doll” show another side of his inter- 
pretive genius. 

Bola Sete’s career didn’t end in the late ’60s. 
He recorded and performed sporadically and 
made at least two later albums worth checking 
out: Ocean (1975), co-produced by Sete 
admirer John Fahey for his Takoma label; and 
his final effort, Jungle Suite (1985), on George 
Winston’s Dancing Cat Records. But the gener- 
ous collection of tunes on Samba in Seattle cap- 
tures him at his artistic peak and reveal an 
incomparable guitarist graced with tremendous 
depth, sensitivity, swing, and chops. 

Also worth noting here is the splendid 
album package, which includes a 40-page 
booklet loaded with rare photos and illuminat- 
ing writings and interviews with colleagues and 
admirers such as Carlos Santana, Lalo Schifrin, 
George Winston, Sete’s wife, Anne, and perhaps 
coolest of all, the enigmatic John Fahey. AG 


GROVER SALES JR./COURTSY OF ANNE SETE AT THE BOLA SETE ESTATE 


Jamie Stillway & Eric Skye 
Home on the Midrange 
(Self-released) 


Aoife O'Donovan 
Age of Apathy 
(Yep Roc) 


A remarkable display of chemistry and 
imagination 


I can count on one hand the number of steel- 
string guitar duo instrumental albums that 
come my way each year, which is a shame, 
because I find the intertwining of two guitars 
both mesmerizing and exciting when done 
well—as it is on this extraordinary collabora- 
tion by noted Pacific Northwest fingerstyle 
masters Jamie Stillway and Eric Skye. Here, 
they put on a flatpicking clinic over the course 
of eight original tunes, four by each, all of them 
showcases for their intuitive chemistry, their 
improvisational imagination (only one song is 
under five minutes), and rich guitar vocabu- 
lary. If forced to generalize, Га say that Skye 
pieces like “Locklander’s Reel” and “Coryell’s 
Ferry" sound like they have roots in the Celtic 
world and Appalachia, whereas Stillway dips a 
bit more into blues and traditional American 
folk—"Don't I Know You?" and her loping 
“Home on the Midrange” are examples that 
seem to draw on both. 

Each writes beautiful, catchy melodies 
which are typically stated at the top of each 
piece, then developed and expanded upon 
through a series of improvised passages, 
trading solos back and forth, and tied up satis- 
fyingly at the end. The improv variations never 
stray too far from the main themes, but that is 
not to suggest they are predictable; they’re not. 

Both musicians play magnificent-sounding 
custom Santa Cruz Guitar Company axes on the 
album—Skye his signature 00; Stillway a 000 
commissioned for this project—captured per- 
fectly by engineer Cory Gehrich and mixed by 
Skye. You'll hear Skye on the left, Stillway on 
the right. Highly recommended! —BJ 


An introspective album completely of its time 


Age of Apathy is a different kind of pandemic 
album: engaged, ambitious, expansive. 
Instead of staying home in Brooklyn, Aoife 
O’Donovan moved her family to Florida, 
where she recorded guitar demos on her 
phone, livestreamed songs in progress via Full 
Sail University, and worked remotely with 
producer Joe Henry. 

For those few months in Winter Park, 
freed from the demands of touring, 
O’Donovan felt her songwriting muse return 
(“Phoenix”) and her mind wander back to 
Brooklyn (“B61”), childhood (“What Do You 
Want from Yourself?”), touring (“Elevators”), 
and 9/11 (“Age of Apathy”), writing “Hold 
me like you held me on the day the towers 
fell.” That memory of cataclysm, with 
O’Donovan reaching adulthood “in the age of 
apathy/when nothing’s got a hold on you,” 
covers these songs like a layer of plaster dust, 
prompting lyrics like: “Was it the end or the 
beginning?” “Where do you want to die?” 
“How will I know if I’m the last one alive?” 
“What are we going to make of America?” 

There’s a lifetime packed into each question, 
but when O’Donovan picks a happy-go-lucky 
pattern on six-string and asks, “What do I 
want?” there’s no clear answer from David 
Piltch (bass) or Jay Bellerose (drums), who 
play with a touch so delicate they barely cause 
a ripple. On an album where melodies rise and 
fall unpredictably, where only the unlikeliest 
notes feel right, it takes until the last song, 
"Passengers," for O'Donovan to find a fragile 
equilibrium, a consolation in knowing “we’re 
passengers and the road is long." A treasure. 

—kKenny Berkowitz 


SPONSORED 


NASHVILLE 
TUNING FOR 
ACOUSTIC 
GUITAR 


If you're looking to add some high- 
end sparkle and harmonic interest 
to your acoustic guitar parts, the 
Nashville Tuning method is a great 
option. Shawn Persinger, master 
guitarist, educator and E/ixir® 
Strings artist, shows some examples 
in the style of the Rolling Stones’ 
"Wild Horses" and Pink Floyd's 
"Hey You" - both of which feature 
layers of high-strung guitars. 


He walks us through how easy 
Nashville Tuning is, simply requiring 
the "thin" strings from a standard 
12-string set. Setting your six-string 
up like this will add an instant ethereal 
edge to your playing. Give it a try! 


“Whether performing in the studio 

or live on stage, playing acoustic or 
electric, I need my guitar strings to feel 
fresh, smooth, fast and stay in tune. 
Elixir Strings do all that and more!” 
—Shawn Persinger 


Learn more: 
AcousticGuitar.com/Sponsored 
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PLAYLIST 


Nathan Salsburg 
Psalms 
(No Quarter) 


Emmylou Harris 


and the Nash Ramblers 
Ramble in Music City: The Lost Concert 
(Nonesuch) 


Bruce Molsky 
Everywhere You Go 
(Tiki Parlour Recordings) 


Idiosyncratic new takes on the Old 
Testament 


During the coronavirus pandemic, Nathan 
Salsburg, a guitarist, composer, and archivist 
based in Kentucky, recorded a series of projects 
in which he creatively explores his Jewish back- 
ground. On a pair of 2020 albums, Landwerk Nos. 
1 and 2, Salsburg sampled 78-rpm recordings 
mainly from klezmer and Yiddish sources, trans- 
forming them into something new by overdub- 
bing parts on guitar and other instruments. 

Salsburg takes an entirely different approach 
on his most recent album, Psalms. He began pre- 
paring for the project in 2016, when he devel- 
oped the ritual of opening Tehillim, the book of 
Hebrew psalms, to random pages and reading 
the English translations to find passages that 
resonated with him. Salsburg finally recorded 
nine of his takes on the psalms in 2020, singing 
in both Hebrew and English with a group that 
includes Spencer Tweedy on drums and Will 
Oldman and Joan Shelley on backing vocals, as 
well as the Israeli singer Noa Babayof. 

Psalms is almost as much about Salsburg's 
connection with his acoustic guitar as it is with 
his heritage. From the opening notes of the first 
track, “Psalm 147,” in dropped-D tuning, each 
song begins with a gem of a fingerpicked idea 
that not only reveals Salsburg's impressive 
command of the instrument, but creates a 
stately and meditative atmosphere fitting of 
the sacred texts. And instead of relying on the 
modes and harmonies associated with tradi- 
tional liturgical and instrumental music, 
Salsburg filters everything through his own 
modern folk lens, resulting in one of the most 
personal statements in Jewish music on record. 

—Adam Perlmutter 
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Another welcome visit from prime acoustic 
band 


What a delightful surprise the arrival of this 
album is! Back in 1990, Emmylou Harris 
assembled a dynamite all-star acoustic band, 
dubbed the Nash Ramblers, featuring her on 
acoustic guitar, along with guitarist/mando- 
linist Jon Randall Stewart, Al Perkins on dobro 
and banjo, Sam Bush on fiddle and mando, 
Roy Huskey Jr. on bass, and Larry Atamanuik 
on drums. The ecstatically received group tore 
it up on the road for a couple of years and left 
behind an excellent Grammy-winning live 
album, At the Ryman, that showed the group's 
amazing range. Ramble in Music City features a 
recently unearthed concert recorded seven 
months before At the Ryman, but featuring a 
completely different set list (23 songs!), all 
played with the same passion and precision as 
the illustrious Ryman. 

There are more repertoire carryovers from 
Harris' earlier (mostly electric) band configura- 
tions than on the Ryman set, including such 
favorites as "If I Could Only Win Your Love," 
“Two More Bottles of Wine,” “Hello Stranger,” 
“One of These Days,” “The Boxer, “Sweet 
Dreams,” “Blue Kentucky Girl,” and “Boulder to 
Birmingham”; a splendid mix of traditional 
songs, old and new country, and a pop tune or 
two. All benefit from these solid and always 
tasteful acoustic interpretations. Harris’ own 
acoustic playing has always been somewhat 
underrated in my view, but with the Nash Ram- 
blers her guitar work falls so neatly amidst 
Stewart’s fluid playing and Perkins’ dobro that 
it takes on a more audible role in the overall 
soundscape. The harmonies are spot-on 
throughout, too. -BJ 


Wide-ranging guitar album from fiddle and 
banjo icon 


Bruce Molsky has long been celebrated in the 
folk world, mostly for his old-time fiddle and 
banjo playing. But Molsky started his musical 
journey on the guitar and has always main- 
tained a close relationship with the instru- 
ment. On his long-overdue guitar album, 
Everywhere You Go, he revisits the music that 
has left the deepest impressions on him, from 
record store purchases he made as a teenager 
in Bronx, New York, to the folk traditions he 
has encountered in his far-flung travels and 
listening habits. 

Molsky recorded the album using three 
guitars—a 1940 Martin 000-28, 1934 National 
Triolian, and Santa Cruz OM. The Martin can 
be heard on “lasitera,” Molsky’s take on a 
1930s Malagasy composition that shows both 
his openness to a world of music and his fault- 
less fingerpicking technique. 

The National makes an appearance on Mol- 
sky's interpretations of Tampa Red's “Boogie 
Woogie Dance" and Blodwyn Pig's “Dear Jill.” 
Throughout both of these decidedly contrasting 
tracks, Molsky makes the guitar sing with his 
exacting bottleneck work and rhythmic verve. 

In an entirely different direction, Molsky 
used his Santa Cruz to record “Fios Chun a’ 
Bhàird" as a duet with the Gàidhealtachd singer 
Mary Ann Kennedy. Tuning the guitar to open G 
with a low C, he discovers striking new harmo- 
nies in this song that originated in the 19th- 
century Scottish Highlands. 

It's rare for a fingerstyle guitar record to 
cover as much ground with so much depth and 
authenticity. Everywhere You Go is a beautiful 


document of a musical life well lived. —AP 
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Various Artists 
Barry Waldrep & Friends Celebrate Tony Rice 
(Delta Grass Productions) 


Stars turn out for new interpretations of Rice classics 


Like fellow acoustic guitar groundbreakers 
Andrés Segovia, Django Reinhardt, Michael 
Hedges, and others, flatpicking legend Tony 
Rice's impact ranged far from his native blue- 
grass bars and festivals to influence musicians 
well beyond his acoustic bluegrass roots. Taking 
chances with alternative instruments like alto 
sax on the Dylan song "Sweetheart Like You," 
employing the tasteful percussion of Larry 
Atamanuik, piano, and other atypical instru- 
mentation for bluegrass on many cuts, and 
recording “Ропу” by alt-rock legend Tom Waits, 
Rice was an innovator and visionary whose 
influence has only grown since his untimely and 
sudden death on Christmas Day 2020. 

Barry Waldrep & Friends Celebrate Tony Rice 
brings together a pantheon of country music 
and Americana stars including Vince Gill, 
Darrell Scott, Emmylou Harris, Larry Campbell 
and Teresa Williams, and Rodney Crowell to 
create a personal remembrance of Rice and his 
music from a modern country music perspec- 
tive. Although inspired by his musical technique 
and vision, the artists here avoid producing 
note-perfect renditions of Rice's songs (which 
he would have hated) to interpret his music 
through a multifaceted musical prism that 
steers clear of straight-from-the-still bluegrass. 

Crowell's languid, East Houston drawl adds 
a perfect touch of melancholy to *Song for 
Life." For those who do prefer a more tradi- 
tional bluegrass sound, look no further than 
Mike Farris’ “Walk on Boy,” where the spirit of 
Rice's effervescent, melodic flatpicking lives on. 
Same with Norman Blake's eternal “Church 
Street Blues," rendered here by Nashville Amer- 
icana legend Jim Lauderdale in an unadorned 


twin flatpicking guitar format mirroring Rice's 
revered duet recordings with Blake. The David 
Grisman Quintet's EMD" gets a more modern 
update, with John Cowan on electric bass and 
John Jorgenson on acoustic guitar and mando- 
lin backed by rock-inspired drums. “Four Strong 
Winds" gets all dressed up for a night out on 
Lower Broadway by John Paul White, decorated 
with more Rice-inspired flatpicking backed with 
some tasteful percussion. 

Not everything here will draw approval from 
Tony Rice diehards. It's puzzling that none of the 
songs here are Rice originals. Rice's version of 
the bluegrass standard “Wayfaring Stranger" is 
performed by blues-rock guitar legend Warren 
Haynes, whose vocal delivery draws more inspi- 
ration from the Allman Brothers than the Stanley 
Brothers. John Cowan's CD-closing number, “Ме 
and My Guitar," is buried under florid singing, 
bar band drumming, and electric slide guitar, 
because nothing spells classic Tony Rice more 
than screaming humbuckers? 

But that's the unique selling point for 
Waldrep & Friends here—taking 21 songs from 
Rice's timeless catalog and opening the mate- 
rial up for listeners who may have only heard a 
smidgen of his work. As producer Waldrep 
intended, this is a true celebration of Rice's art 
and impact, not a reinterpretation like the 
Punch Brothers' stellar new Hell on Church 
Street project. It would've been nice if Waldrep 
had broadened the project's musical range to 
include artists outside bluegrass and country, 
but for the most part this CD delivers a listen- 
able, engaging portal into the bluegrass heart 
and soul of one of the acoustic guitar's greatest 
players. —David McCarty 
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2019 Hill Guitar 
Company 
Legacy Model 


BY ADAM PERLMUTTER 


ost luthiers play at least a little guitar, but few are as 

musically proficient as Kenny Hill, who spends as 
much time composing and performing as he does over- 
seeing the skilled artisans at work in his Ben Lomond, 
California, workshop. One of the great classical makers, 
Hill blends traditional and contemporary elements in 
instruments that are uncommonly playable and dynami- 
cally voiced. 

This 2019 Legacy model, the luthier's main guitar, is a 
prime example of his company's top-tier offerings. Its 
modern features include a lattice-braced cedar/spruce 
double top, adjustable two-way truss rod, twin sound ports, 
an ergonomic body design, and True Temperament frets. 
Old-growth Brazilian rosewood back and sides, French 
polish finish, and engraved Rodgers tuners are among the 
aspects that give it a time-honored feel. "It's all the things I 
want in an instrument," Hill says. "The experimenting has 
been going on for more than 30 years. I have absorbed a lot 
of tradition, but I have also cultivated it and morphed it into 
a 21st-century instrument that both retains and enhances 
the beauty of classical guitar sound and feel." 

The frets, conceived of by the Swedish inventor Anders 
Thidell in 2005, might look as if they belong more in a cubist 
painting than on an actual guitar. But they help the instru- 
ment sound more in-tune than standard frets, especially for 
complex chords, without any adjustment in technique 
required of the player. Hill says, “I do have to try to explain 
the concept to almost everyone who notices it and try to do 
it in 25 words or fewer. I'm still working on that." 

French polish is a delicate finish, susceptible to damage 
from heat, moisture, and fingernails, but even so, Hill's 
guitar has a surprising amount of wear for being such a 
young instrument. The soundboard sports a number of 
prominent scratches, imprinted by nails both human and 
animal. ^T'm pretty indiscriminate about whom I loan my 
guitars to," Hill admits. "And my cats sometimes have bound- 
ary issues." 


Watch guitarist Gretchen Menn play Kenny Hill's recent 
composition “Wedding Song" on his personal guitar, and see 
the score, at AcousticGuitar.com. 
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The Vineyard Series represents strength, determination and 
endurance, the same characteristics that many seasoned 
musicians find themselves trying to embody along their 
musical journey. Taking craftsmanship to an elegant new 
level, the Vineyard Series offers comfort, stunning visual 
aesthetics, and all the right pro features. Each Vineyard 
guitar aims to please with a rosewood bevel to rest the 
finger picking arm, solid top for ultimate acoustic sound, and 
eye-catching vine inlays that will pop under those big stage 
lights. Amplify and dial-in your sound with the Fishman 
electronics - then you are ready to go 
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